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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Essay on Comets, whieh gained the first of 
Dr. Fellowes’s Prizes, proposed to those who 
had attended the University of Edinburgh 
within the last twelve years. By David 
Milne, A.M. F.R.S.E, 4to. pp. 189. Edin- 
burgh, 1828, Black; London, Longman 
and Co. 

Ar the present time, when considerable exci- 

tation has been wrought in the public mind by 

the fancied appearance of one comet, and the 
expectation of another,—when a feverish anx- 
iety and terror has ‘pe many classes,*— 
this Essay on —_ will be wood wie ace 
and curiosity. e generality of publications 
connected wath this branch of the science of 
astronomy, are either too popular, or the facts 
are wrapt about with a-mantle of obscurity, 
and veiled in mysticism ; go that none but the 
initiated, and those who revel in intricacies, can 
derive any. pleasure or 4 on from the 
A profound knowledge of the science 

will not be requisite to r into Mr. Milne’s 
i ions ; while those 


its formule, will 
a, alike from the 


the treatises of Halley, Piagré, and Englefield, 
prodigious advances have been made ig ascer- 
taining the nature of comets, owing, ina great 
degree, to the number of'labourers.in the field, 
the excellency of modern instruments, and the 
improvements, ih the methods of observing. 
The records of the particulars resulting from 
these advantages were scattered in different 
papers presented to learned societies, in periodi- 
cals, foreign ephemerides, and occasional tracts.’ 
In availing himself of these resources, Mr. 

ilne has been judicious in selecting what is 
worth preserying, and bringing it to bear upon 
the subject on which he is treating. A work 
of this kind was not required for merely a 
scientific purpose—to gratify the philosopher ; 
it was desirable with a view to dispel those 
remaining mists of superstition and vulgar pre- 
judice which yet overspread a very large por- 
tion of society. Of this we have many recent 
instances, and those not altogether in the lower 


* Scarcely a day has passed but references have been 
made in the public prints to a comet said to’ be seen in 
the E.N-E,; and in some journals, not only “its :appear- 
ance described, but also its course,—that it was traversing 
from the bright star in the head of the Ram to that in the 

of eda, which star it would eclipse in its 
his fancied comet, westated some weeks since 
be the nebula in the girdle of Andromeda, which has 

k have occupied the same place in the hea- 
“earlier ages of astronomty, at least as far 
as 905, A.D.; it is very visible to the naked eye. 

rom its unusual brightness. as a morning 





walks of life. 


passions, than the uniform yet sublime pheno- 
mena of the, universe.. The superficial ob- 
server, as his. eye unconsciously wanders over 
the spacious vault of heaven, gemmed with 
splendid suns and worlds, sees nothing but 
sparkling points: if his mind should be so long 
fixed.as to observe that this mighty assemblage 
is moving round the glowing pole, 
Rolling along, like living cars 
Of light, for gods to journey by! 

he can, rarely be. brought to think of that ad- 
mirable mechanism by which.they pursue their 
circling way. But should the solar orb be ob- 
scured at mid-day by. the interposition of the 
moon, and the fair face of nature be shrouded 
in awful darkness—should a splendid stream of 
mysterious light spread its arch across the sky 
—should a fiery meteor rush through the hea- 
vens—or a comet, like the spirit of a desolate 
world, shake far and wide its tremulous tresses, 
—terror and curiosity are at once excited to 

full, and we hear of the fall.ef princes, the 


globe itself. 

“ The comet. of 1454,” sa 
** seen at Constantinople, 
moving in the firmament 
and to preseat thé 
from its great ahagnitude, Tt 
have eclipsed the moon, and 
the Turks the utmost consternation, as it was 
thought to prognosticate nothing less than a 
crusade from all the kingdoms of Christendom, 
and forebode the certain overthrow of the Cres. 
cent. Only two years afterwards, when, not- 
withstanding these direful omens, the Turkish 
arms had proved eminently victorious, and were 
spreading dismay over all Europe, Halley’s 
comet, in 1456, with a long tail turned towards 
the East, created reciprocal and still greater 
alarms on the part of the Christians. Pope 
Calixtus believed it to be at once the sign and 
instrument of divine wrath; he ordered public 
prayers to be offered up, and decreed that in 
every town the bells should: be tolled at mid- 
day,, to warn the people to supplicate the mercy 
and forgiveness of Heaven; ‘ ut omnes de 
precibus contra Turcarum tyrannidem funden- 
dis admonerentur.’ ”’ 

When one of these glorious strangers unex- 
pectedly bursts upon the view, and appears 
amidst the wilderness of stars, with what dif- 
ferent feelings is it contemplated! The gloomy 
ascetic will say it is the abode of the damned ; 
others, that it indicates the death of the illus. 
trious and noble: the comet of 1811 was con- 
sidered as the baleful star ef Napoleon—to 
forewarn the destruction of his armies; the 
burning of Moscow also followed. this. celestial 
omen. The farmer scowls at the comet, which 
parches his fields, or, as it may happen, that 


ith me of empires, and the digsalution of the 


= drowns his crops; while the votary of Bacchus, 


as he quaffs his wine, blesses the comet, which 





improves the vintage, producing wines concen- 
trated as its nucleus, and brilliant as its tail. 


That which. is uncommon, and 
apparently.against the course of nature, more | attend the appearance of these bodies, they were 
powerfully strikes the senses and affects the| supposed to generate atmospherical ‘changes, 


be | influence oci 


LTS FA OTA Tt SITS 
But not only direful effeets were said -te 


affecting the productions of the. earth and 
| the animal kingdom » and this was the opi- 
‘nion as recently as during the appearance 
\of the comet of 1811} it was noticed that 
| ¢ the summer and’ autumn of 1811 were, over 
the whole of Europe,-remarkable for long- 
: 
| continued heat, and the cause was generally 
j ascribed to the great comet which appeared 
during the course of*that year. Hence con- 
noisseurs in wines aré still in the habit of dis. 
tinguishing the claret made from the vintage 
of that year by the appellation of the ‘ comet 
wine,’ on account of the éffect which this lumi: 
nary was supposed to havé had in maturing the 
vintage. But the most remarkable account of 
the agency of this comet bvcurs in a ‘periodical 
publication of considérgble. notoriety, from 
which the following ‘statemént is extracted: 
After premising the opinion of Bacon, that 
‘comets have some power and effect over the 
gross and mass of things,” the author’ goes on 
to observe, that ‘ the comet which appeared in 
1811 seems a proof of the justness of this re- 
mark ;* and he then proceeds to state * some 
singular changes and circumstances” which its 
casioned. ‘<The Winter,’ ‘says he, 
Ying was'wet, the suni- 
PRppeararice of the suy 
Bho dunpeot tay ¢2 th ; yet the far, 
“ae a me fruits were 
bundant but deliciously ripéysueh 
as figs, mel jndtwall-fruit. Very few wasps 
appeared, and ‘the flies became blind, and dis- 
appeared early in the season. No violent. 
storms of thunder and lightning; and ‘little or 
no frost and snow the ensuing winter. Veni- 
son, which has been supposed’ to ‘be indebted 
for its favour to .a dry and parched summer, 
was by no means deficient in fat or in flavour. 
But what is very remarkable,’ continues this 
sage observer, ‘in the metropolis, and about it, 
was tlie number of females who produced twins ; 
some had more; and ‘4 shoemaker’s.'wife, in 
Whitechapel, produced four at one birth, all of 
whom,’ &c. &c. But enough of so deplorable 
an example of astrological faith, more worthy 
of the darker ages, than of a country and times 
so enlightened as ours.” : 

There cannot be any doubt but mien of sci- 
ence have tended very much to perpetuate. this 
feeling ; of this Mr: Milne gives a faithful 
account, nor dees he exempt poets from some 
share of the censure. 

** Du Bartas labours to describe minutely a 
comet’s physical appearance ; and it will not 
be denied, that the author has succeeded mar- 
vellously in upholding the reputation of those 
bodies as the dreaded messengers of evil. 


* Here in the night appears a flaming spire, 
There a fierce dragow folded all in fire ; 
Here, with long bloody hairs, a blazing star 
Threatens the world with famine, plague, and war; 
To princés death, to kingdoms many crosses, 
To all estates inevitable losses ; 
To herdsmen rot, to ploughmen hapless seasons, 
To sailors storms, to cities civil treasons.’ 





We need not, then, be surprised to find the 
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descriptions given by the historians and pro- 
fessed astronomers so deeply tinged with the 
superstition by which the age was character- 
ised, and often so highly coloured or carica- 
tured, as to render it even difficult to recog- 
nise the thing described to be a comet. When, 
for instance, we read of comets which resem- 
bled flaming swords and glittering spears, or 
one which (as Lubienitz relates) came out from 
an opening in the heavens, like to a dragon 
with blue feet, and a head covered with snakes ; 
we only pity the degradation of the human 
mind which either could invent or could tole- 
rate such monstrous absurdities. The follow- 
ing remarkable description is taken from the 
Exempla Cometarum of Rossenburgh :—‘ In 
the year 1527, about four in the morning, not 
only in the palatine of the Rhine, but nearly 
over all Europe, appeared for an hour and a 
quarter a most horrible comet, in this sort. In 
its length it was of a bloody colour, inclining 
to saffron. From the top of its train appeared 
a bended arm, in the hand whereof was a huge 
sword, in the instant posture of striking. At 
the point of the sword was a star. From the 
star proceeded dusky rays, like a hairy tail ; on 
the side of them, other rays, like javelins or 
lesser swords, as if imbrued in blood, between 
which appeared human faces, of the colour of 
blackish clouds, with rough hair and, beards. 
All these moved with such terrible sparkling 
and brightness, that many spectators swooned 
with fear !’ ” 

We hasten from these monstrous absur- 
dities to the scientific part of the Essay, in 
which considerable judgment is shewn in the 
rejection of many whimsical theories, and the 
adoption of those which seem most conformable 
to truth: in several instances, also, there is 
vigorous reasoning in attempting to account 


for some peculiarities which astronomers have 


left recorded, but not vent to account for: 
of this we have an é€ fir his explanation, 
why the following side of the tail of a comet is 
generally hazy and , while the pre. 
ceding side appears distinct and well defined. 

That division of the Essay which treats of the 
motion of comets through the system, will, we 
suspect, be read with considerable pleasure by 
those who desire to see the most intricate in- 
vestigations of astronomy in their most simple 
forms ;—we mean the calculations of a comet’s 
orbit on the parabolic hypothesis, which is il- 
lustrated by determining the elements of the 
comet of 1826. In perusing this, we are fur- 
nished with a striking proof of the advances 
made in determining the periods of comets, by 
contrasting the ideas entertained by Halley, 
who termed that which bears his name, whose 
period is abont seventy-five years, ** the Mer- 
cury of comets,” on account of its supposed 
short revolution, when compared with many 
others,—what would he have said of the comet 
of Encke,* whose period is only 1203 days, and 
the comet of Gambart, whose orbit is com. 
pleted in not more than six years and three 
quarters, or 2,461 days ! 

Some copious particulars are given relative 
to the ‘* lost comet of 1770,” as it has been 
erroneously termed; and it is fully proved, 
that, owing to the attraction of Jupiter, its 
orbit is so altered, that instead of its period 
being only five years and a half, this comet 
** requires about twenty years to accomplish 
a revolution; but now it is situated at so 

* This is the comet so frequently referred to by con- 
tinental philosophers, which at its next approach (in 1832) 
will pass the earth’s orbit at the distance of about 14,000 
ferent part of is orbit, and therefore Mo Tueual, attrac: 

by any pooslbitty take place : 





great a distance from the earth, that it will 
always remain invisible to us, unless in the 
lapse of time it shall again undergo other per- 
turbations, similar to those which have so often 
forced it to deviate from its regular course.” 

‘¢ The result of the most profound and un- 
impeachable investigations has proved beyond 
a doubt that its elements have only undergone 
such an alteration, through the disturbing in- 
fluence of Jupiter, as to render the comet now 
no longer discernible from the earth; and this 
explanation has been deemed so adequate by 
philosophers, that it is recorded in the annals 
of human knowledge as one of the noblest ef- 
forts which astronomy has achieved in unravel- 
ling the mysteries of nature.” 

The interesting question is discussed, re. 
lative to the existence of an ether diffused 
through space ; which supposition is confirmed 
by the comet of Encke, in which a variation is 
observed, not to be accounted for’ or corrected 
by the strictest regard to planetary perturba- 
tions: this variation is indicated by the di- 
minution of its period, and the shortening of 
the greater axis of its orbit. 

But we dare assert, that the part of this 
Essay which will be most interesting to the 
general reader, wil! be that which treats of the 
collision of this earth with a comet. 

‘“¢ It was apprehended by many astronomers, 
that if a comet were to approach the earth, 
within a short distance of its surface, the at- 
traction of the comet might be sufficient to 
elevate the ocean to a prodigious height, and 
thus occasion all the horrors of a deluge. La 
Lande computed, that were a comet of the 
size of the earth to come within 13,000 leagues, 
or about five or six times nearer than the 
moon, the waters of the earth would be raised 
* 2000 toises above their ordinary level, and 
thus inundate all the continents of the world.’ 
Such would undoubtedly be the effect of the 
mere proximity-of the comet; but, as Du Se- 
jour very justly remarks, this result is ma- 
terially modified by several circumstances. La 
Lande’s calculation is founded on the sup- 
position, that the comet remains vertical over 
the same part of the earth, till the full effect of 
itsattractionis produced. Now, DuSejour shews 
in the most satisfactory manner, that, supposing 
the ocean to have a uniform depth of a league, 
nearly eleven hours must elapse before the 
inertia of the waters could be overcome; if the 
depth be supposed two leagues, eight hours 
and a quarter would be necessary. But, 1st, 
The comet cannot remain beyond a very short 
period over the same spot, on account both of 
its own progressive motion and the rotation of 
the earth. 2d, The comet would soon have 
removed to so great a distance, as to lose all 
its power of attraction. 3d, The waters of 
the ocean are not spread uniformly over the 
surface of the globe; and this is a circum. 
stance which, as in the Mediterranean and 
other inland seas, diminishes very considerably 
the elevation of the tides. But, along with 
these considerations, it is essential also to re- 
member the small mass which characterises 
the generality of comets. La Place, as was 
already stated, shewed that the mass of the 
comet of 1770, one of the largest ever ob- 
served, could not have amounted to z},,th part 
of the mass of the earth: but assuming that 
its mass was even equal to this, what is the 
actual effect which its attraction could have 
produced on the ocean, in comparison with the 
moon’s influence! The power of attraction, it 
is well known, is proportional to the mass; so 
that if we assume the comet of 1770 to have 





had-a power of attraction equal to jth part 
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ES 
of the moon’s, and modify this according to 
the law established by Newton, that the effect 
increases in the inverse triplicate ratio of. the 
distance, we find, that in order to produce 
only the same elevation of the tides as the 
moon does, the comet must be (66.6)\, or 
about four times nearer to the earth than the 
moon. But at so short a distance, and pos. 
sessing, therefore, so great an angular velocity, 
the comet would have passed by long before 
any such effects could have taken place. * * * 

** By proximity alone, comets are almost 
wholly incapable of affecting either the move. 
ment of the planets, or the system of things 
upon their surface. But the case is very dif. 
ferent, on the. supposition of actual contact: 
for one of those circumstances which would 
be the chief means of counteracting a comet’s 
influence in approaching a planet, viz. the 
rapidity of -its motion, would serve, ‘by the 
momentum, to give great effect to a collision. 
Still it must be observed, that, though this 
occurrence will necessarily be attended with 
far more alarming consequences, it is one of 
which the risk is infinitely less than a mere 
approach: For, in order that the collision 
should happen, it is requisite, first, that the 
radius vector of the comet be exactly equal 
to the planet’s distance from the sun ; secondly, 
that the comet be in the plane of the planet’s 
orbit ; and thirdly, that the longitude of its 
ascending or descending node be the heliocen- 
tric longitude of the planet. When, therefore, 
we consider the improbability that all these 
conditions should be simultaneously fulfilled, 
and add to this circumstance, the immensity 
of the celestial spaces through which the orbits 
of comets extend, it will at once appear how 
unlikely it is that such an occurrence should 
take place in the succession of many ages. 
But though the probability of such a collision 
is extremely small, we see that it is perfectly 
possible in itself; whilst the amount of that 
probability may be greatly increased by lapse 
of time. Let us now, therefore, shortly attend 
to the consequences which might ensue from 
such an event. It is evident that much will 
depend on the direction of the comet’s course 
at the time of its encountering a planet. If 
both be moving towards the same quarter 
of the heavens, each will glide off from the 
surface of the other, and no very material 
changes will be produced, either on their move- 
ments or on their physical constitution. But 
should the directions of their respective courses 
be exactly opposite when the concurrence takes 
place, (a case, however, which it is easy to see 
can happen only with retrograde comets), the 
consequences would necessarily be far more 
serious and permanent. It is true, that in 
general comets are of very inconsiderable mag- 
nitude; but the deficiency of mass is amply 
compensated by the prodigious momentum, by 
means of which a planet might be impeded, 
or even altogether arrested, in its orbit. If, 
for instance, a retrograde comet, moving at the 
rate of 1,734,000 feet per second, should in 
this manner meet the earth, assuming the 
earth’s velocity at the time to be 102,000 feet 
per second, the shock would have the effect of 
at once destroying the progressive motion of 
both bodies, and causing them to fall to the 
sun, were the comet’s mass only about ane- 
seventeenth of the earth’s, or four times that 
of the moon. It is true, we have no very 
authentic records of many comets - of such a 
size having been observed; though, even if 
there were none at all, the fact would afford an 
illustration of our limited knowledge, rather 
than a proof of the non-existence of such bodies 
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in the system. But even in our own times 
a comet has appeared, whose nucleus, if Her- 
schel’s estimate be correct, exceeded the moon 
in diameter, and which, if it had chanced to 
strike this body in a particular direction, 
would most infallibly have caused it to descend 
to the earth’s surface. Seeing, then, that the 
collision of a comet and planet is an event 
lying within the verge of possibility, have we 
any reason to suppose that it is one which has 
ever happened ? This question we can answer, 
only by examining the movements and consti- 
tution of the planets as they at present exist, 
and tracing back the circumstances now cha- 
racterising both to those causes by which they 
seem to have been produced.”* 


[To be concluded in our next.]} 








Epistles to a Friend in Town, Goleonda’s Féte, 
and other Poems. By Chandos Leigh, Esq. 
Second edition, containing a Fourth Epistle. 
Post 8vo. pp. 288. London, 1828. Colburn. 


Wb noticed this volume on its first appearance, 
and commended it for the general ability mani- 
fested in the greater number of the poems of 
which. it consists. Mr. Leigh’s style differs 
from that which obtains in the poetical compo- 
sitions of the day; if it be less ambitious and 
imaginative, or less prodigal in its display of 
diction, there is no denying, we think, that it 
ig terser and more carefully wrought, and that 
the thoughts are worthy of every attention, 
inasmuch as they are connected with subjects 
interesting to humanity in all its conditions. 
The school of Pope seems to be that in which 
the writer has acquired his poetical creed ; and 
we are glad to see that this school still conti- 
nues popular, and that a second edition is re- 
quired of a work written in conformity to its 
rules. We have now, besides a few other in- 
troductions, a Fourth Epistle t0 a Friend in 
Town. This Epistle is, we think, the best of 
the four. The topics discussed belong strictly 
to the town and to the day; and the author, 
in one or two places, has not spared certain 
individuals at present moving in the circles to 
which he himself belongs. We insert the fol- 
lowing neat and spirited sketches :— 
** Metella, Fashion’s most prevailing star, 
Brilliant as Venus rising in her car; 
Metella (scorn sits lovely on her lips) 
Frowns, can another’s radiance her’s eclipse? 
A purse-proud rival, not in loveliness, 
Dares to surpass her, but in wealth’s excess. 
Shall then the day-god’s flower, that flaunting shows 
Its yellow hue, raise envy in the rose? 
Oh, no! Metella’s splendour far outshines 
Her rival's grandeur, were she queen of mines. 
That unbought grace of life, Taste, waves her wand 
Through her saloon—Gold cannot taste command. 
Though timid Cockneys scorn, a nerveless race, 
That life of life, the madness of the chase: 
The draw; the find, the soul-exciting burst, 
The burning emulation to be first ; 
These are delights; but sports must lose their zest, 
hen days are blank, and spirits are deprest. 
Lucilius, burden’d with superfluous coin, 
Pants the kind sharers in his wealth to joia, 
Where Crockford’s palace glares upon his eyes, 
As a proud harlot sense of shame defies. 
How true the proverb, ‘ Cobwebs that enfold 
The less, on poor reptiles lose their hold.’ 
Wondering that men can thus their money lose;— 
of virti, a better part you choose. 
_Some book, it matters not in prose or rhyme, 
You buy,—we'll call it « Pleasures rare Passetyme ;’ 
Or drag some dusty picture to the day,— 
Cheap, if you have five hundred pounds to pay : 
The picture you remove, the sacred dust, 
ad better in its former station rust ;— 
The book, how vast your agony of grief! 
More precious than the Sibyl’s, wants a leaf! 
Tullius, whose well-stored library’s a hive 
Of sweets the varied flowers of genius give, 
Is but a drone: from book to book he flies; 
Tastes ali, contributes nothing,—useless dies. 
Where to support the poor, bazars are graced 
With high-born dames behind the counter placed ; 
Fair Seraphina studiously displays 
Her pretty wares for charity, or praise, 





Works finished by her lovely hands attract 
Attention; here a novel, there a tract: 

These works her varied inclinations paint ; 
The fair, as fashion wills, is blue or saint !” 








Tales of the Great St. Bernard. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 
Variety is charming, says the old song, and 
of this truth our author seems persuaded. The 
lakes and valleys, the sunshine and snow of 
Switzerland, the poetry of Italy, the romance 
of Spain, the gorgeous array of the Ottoman, 
contrast with the pretensions and mortifica- 
tions, the little affectations, distresses, and 
dilemmas, of actual and English life,—a suc- 
cession of richly coloured pictures in the magic 
lantern of invention. A snow-storm confines 
visitors from all parts of the earth at the con- 
vent of St. Bernard, and slight conversations 
produce the ensuing tales. Hebe, a romantic 
story of love, war, hardships, and escapes, ad- 
mirable in its oriental sketches, but somewhat 
diffuse ; while, in striving to exhibit quite melo- 
dramatic scenes, probability is rather tasked: 
perhaps in a tale of Hungarian chiefs, sultans, 
slaves, princes, viziers, and seraskiers, it is too 
much to expect Ja vérité, but we might look for 
la vraisemblance. All the supernatural jug- 
glery in this tale staggers us ; and whatever it 
accomplishes, the most simple human means 
would have effected equally well. ‘The whole is 
a cento of lucky meetings, and rescuings from 
untoward incidents ; but we could excuse al- 
most any event that introduces such excellent 
portraitures as the Neapolitan ambassadress, 
the English nobleman, “ whose life is of the post- 
chaise, and whose end is of the pistol ;” and 
though last, not least, the boatman of the Da- 
nube. To this story succeed several others : the 
Red-nosed Lieutenant, the Patron Saint, and 
the Married Actress, have already had their 
meed of approbation in divers periodicals ; and 
to the Locked-up Beauty we shall apply the 
author, Mr. Croly’s, own words—a ‘‘ flattering 
tale of hope, love, orange-groves, and chevaliers, 
plumed, capped, and guitared, into irresistible 
fascination.”” But the Woes of Wealth is the 
first narrative and the best ; and this is no small 
praise, for nearly the same track is pursued as 
in Hook’s most admirable story of Burton Dan- 
vers: both illustrate the proverb, * too much 
of one thing is good for nothing.’’ The hero 
of these woes is one who has resigned all hopes 
of the chancellorship and the gout, for rural and 

domestic felicity. 

‘* I may be forgiven for talking of this period 
of my life, for it was my pleasantest. My 
sylph had laid aside her wings without giving 
up her playfulness. She was pretty and fond ; 
she thought me by much the wisest and most 
learned personage the sun shone on; and, 
grieved as she was by the superior finery of 
a sugar-baker’s establishment, whose labours 
sweetened half the coffee of Europe, and whose 
wealth unluckily overflowed in a new mansion 
and preposterous demesne within a stone’s- 
throw of our cottage, she preserved, at least, 
the average temper of the matrimonial state. 
While she was busy with domestic cares, I was 
plying my pen; and statesmen yet unborn may 
thank me for the gratuitous wisdom of the 
hints that I threw out in the shape of pamphlet 
and paragraph. But the world is an ungrate- 
ful one after all; and I was not summoned to 
the privy-council. In this primitive way I 
glided on for twenty years; famous for the 
éarliest roses. the largest cucumbers, and the 
two prettiest daughters in the county. I played 
the castanets, spoke French, and interpreted a 
turnpike-act, ali better than any man for fifty 
miles round, J was applied to for cheap law 





by the ploughmen, wisdom by the puzzled ma- 
gistrates ; and was éven occasionally consulted 
in his Greek by the excellent curate, whose 
Oxford recollections were considerably rubbed 
out by the wear and tear of half a century: 
even the sugar-baker, in his less exalted mo. 
ments, admitted that I was rather an intelligent 
kind of person for a man of five hundred a year. 
Yet if this mighty refiner’s praise were flatter. 
ing to my vanity, his opulence was fatal to my 
peace. The liveries, equipage, and banquets of 
Mr. Molasses disturbed my wife’s pillow ; and 
every new dinner of three courses turned our 
bread into bitterness.” 

He goes to London to settle business, induced 
by the will of a relation leaving him ten thou- 
sand a year; and the following scenes, on his 
return home, are the reverse of the picture. 

“ The remittances that I had made from 
London were already conspiring against my 
quiet. I could scarcely get a kiss from either 
of my girls, they were in such merciless haste 
to make their dinner ‘ toilet.’ My kind and 
comely wife was actually not to be seen; and 
her apology, delivered by a coxcomb in silver 
lace to the full as deep as any in the sngar- 
baker's service, was, that ‘ his lady would have 
the honour of waiting on me as soon as she was 
dressed.’ This was of course the puppy’s own 
version of the message; but its meaning was 
clear, and it was omineus. Dinner came at 
last : the table was loaded with awkward pro- 
fusion ; but it was as close an imitation as we 
could yet contrive of our opulent neighbour's 
display. No less than four footmen, discharged 
as splendid superfluities from the household of 
a duke, waited behind our four chairs, to make 
their remarks on our style of eating in contrast 
with the polished performances at their late 
master’s. But Mrs. Molasses had exactly four. 
The argument was unanswerable. Silence and 
sullenness reigned through the banquet; but 
on the.retreat ofthe’ four gentlemen who did 
us the honour of attending, the whole tale of 
evil burst, forth. What is the popularity of 
man? The whole family had already dropped 
from the highest favouritism into the most 
angry disrepute. A kind of little rebellion 
raged against us in the village: we were hated, 
scorned, and libelled, on all sides. My unlucky 
remittances had done the deed. The village 
milliner, a cankered old carle, who had made 
caps and bonnets for the vicinage during the 
last forty years, led the battle. The wife and 
daughters of a man of East Indian wealth were 
not to be clothed like meaner souls; and the 
sight of three London bonnets in my pew had set 
the old sempstress in a blaze. The flame was 
easily propagated. The builder of my chaise. 
cart was irritated at the handsome barouche in 
which my family now moved above the heads 
of mankind. The rumour that champagne had 
appeared at the cottage roused the indignation 
of the honest vintner who had so long supplied 
me with port; and professional insinuations of 
the modified nature of this London luxury were 
employed to set the sneerers of the village 
against me and mine. Our four footmen had 
been instantly discovered by the eye of our 
opulent neighbour; and the competition was 
at once langhed at as a folly, and resented as 
an insult. Every hour saw some of my old 
friends falling away from me. An unlucky 
cold, which seized one of my daughters a week 
before my return, had cut away my twenty 
years’ acquaintance, the village-doctor, from 
my cause; for the illness of an ‘ heiress’ was 
not to be cured by Jess than the first medical 
authority of the province. The supreme /s- 
culapiug was accordingly called in; and his 
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humbler brother swore, in the bitterness of his 
soul, that he would never forget the affront on 
this side of death’s door. The inevitable in- 
crease of dignity which communicated itself to 
the manners of my whole household did the 
rest ; and if my wife held her head high, never 
was pride more peevishly retorted. Like the 
performers in a pillory, we seemed to have been 
elevated only for the benefit of a general pelt- 
ing. Those were the women’s share of the 
mischief; but I was not long without adminis- 
tering in person to our unpopularity. The re- 
port of my fortune had, as usual, been enor- 
mously exaggerated ; and every man who had 
a debt to pay, or a purchase to make, conceived 
himself ‘ bound to apply first to his old and 
excellent friend, to whom the accommodation 
for a month or two must be such a trifle. If 
I had listened to a tenth of those compli- 
ments, ‘ their old and excellent friend’ would 
have only preceded them to a jail. In some 
instances I complied, and so far only shewed 
my folly ; for who loves his creditor? My re- 
fusal of course increased the host of my ene- 
mies; and I was pronounced purse-proud, beg- 
garly, and unworthy of the notice of the ‘ true 
gentlemen, who knew how to spend their mo- 
ney.”’ And accession to a baronetage, and 
twenty thousand a-year more, only makes 
matters worse. 

“ My wife’s visit to Bath had touched her 
with a new sense of the necessity of foreign 
elegance to English perfection ; and the most 
accomplished emigrée that Paris ever polished, 
luckily dropped in her way at the moment 
when she was in absolute despair of seeing her 
daughters ever possess the true flow of a lan- 
guage so essential to their existence as French. 
The introduction had been managed with di- 
plomatic dexterity by a lady of the first fashion, 
who, I had good subsequent reason to believe, 
received fifty pounds from. each party for her 
share in a negotiation ach exquisite diffi- 
culty. We brought our invaluable treasure 
home with us, and rejoiced in a tutoress, or 
rather in ‘ an interesting friend,’ who would 
soon smooth us into such shining specimens of 
society, that our rustic neighbours would not 
dare to lift their dazzled eyes where we trod. 
The emigrée was pretty, and she had a pretty 
story, which she disclosed to the heads of the 
house under the ‘ most solemn seal of secrecy,’ 
and with some as prettily produced tears as I 
ever saw glitter on a long silken eyelash. ‘She 
was’—and the sigh that sent forth the tale was 
accompanied with an attesting upthrown glance 
of the dewy black eye, that none but a Goth or 
a Hun could dare to disbelieve. ‘She was the 
daughter, the only and beloved daughter,’ of a 
marquess of immense revenues, who, alas! fell 
a victim to his loyalty in the early stage of the 
revolution. He died in the army of Condé, 
after performing prodigies of valour, and be- 
queathing his infant Cassandre-Stephanie-Ar- 
mide-St.-Ange to the care of his illustrious 
leader. Attached from her birth to the royal 
cause, the most magnificent offers from Napo- 
leon himself could not tempt her to remain 
under his atrocious dynasty. ‘ Plutét périr, 
plutét périr,’ exclaimed the pretty ultra, with 
an attitude worthy of Duchesnois. She had 
vowed to devote her life to the sublime revenge 
of imbuing English genius with the accom- 
plishments of France, and thus depriving her 
ungrateful country of the only laurel whose 
loss would be irreparable. To resist the con- 
viction of such tears from such eyes was im- 
possible. My two tall girls were instantly sent 
to drill. Their old acquirements were flung 
aside like old clothes. A new course of can- 


zonets and concertantes, readings from Rous- 
seau, and recitations from Voltaire, were the 
order of the day. Ariosto reposed upon the 
toilet, and the pastor Fido lay the tender com- 
panion of the pillow; and when, after a fort- 
night’s absence at my Yorkshire manor, I re- 
turned, I could scarcely know my own flesh 
and blood in the two operatic divinities that 
shrank from the horrors of an ‘ accueil’ so 
threatening as mine, to their machinery of 
French flowers, fronts @ la Valiére, and flounces 
a la the deuce knows who. But I had no time 
to display my wrath on the subject ; my atten- 
tion was drawn to another visiter. It was six 
months since I had sent my son to Oxford, a 
handsome, healthy, and intelligent youth as 
any in the land. He had, of course, shared 
in the family prosperity, and where my remit- 
tances cautiously paused, his mother’s secret ge- 
nerosity made ample recompense. Between us, 
we might as well have sent him as many doses 
of arsenic. In my misbelieving presence stood 
a sickly-visaged rake, an exhausted emblem of 
supreme elegance, ringleted and moustached 
like a German mountebank, with a cigar puff- 
ing from his lips into my face, and a cheek 
sallow with late hours and dissipation. Hdéld- 
ing out to me, as I gazed in speechless asto- 
nishment, a finger loaded with rings, he, in 
some jargon, half French, half English, conde- 
scended to acknowledge me. I broke from 
him, and from all, and rushed to my chamber 
to give vent to feelings which I dared not 
shew to my alienated household. I spent the 
rest of that day alone, and in a bitterness of 
heart that might have made the beggar at my 
gate rejoice in his nakedness. My son un- 
done; my daughters perverted into puppets 
and dolls; my wife’s honest head turning in 
the general whirl of fashion and foolery ;—if 
a wish from the bottom of my soul could have 
sent my estates flying through the air, and set 
me down on,my quiet competence again, I 
should that night have been the possessor of 
five hundred pounds a year, and not a shilling 
more. But freedom is not the privilege of men 
‘ of my station.’ I found on my table a notice 
that I had been ‘ most parses A appointed by 
his majesty to the important and honourable 
office of high sheriff for the county ;’ and the 
next morning had scarcely dawned when I was 
instructed that the assizes were about to begin, 
and that I must attend the triumphal entry of 
their worships the judges. I loathed this scene 
of rustic bustle; but where was my resource ? 
‘ Public business must be done by public men.’ 
I submitted, like one going to the block. A 
miserable week was spent in a perpetual tumult 
of preparation ; and while my showy carriages, 
horses, javelin-men, and dinners, only laid up 
a store of bile in the bosoms of every predeces- 
sor whose finances might less afford the neces- 
sary display, I could have wished the whole 
ceremony at the bottom of the ocean.” 

A contested election, and a winter in Lon- 
don, finally exhaust the unfortunate baronet’s 
patience, and he flies to Switzerland, “‘ to be 
nobody, to be good for nothing, and to be 
happy.”’ And we must conclude by recom- 
mending a visit to St. Bernard’s to our read- 
ers; they will find they can spend a very plea- 
sant morning or evening in these most amusing 
volumes, of which the first two, and part of 
the third, are entirely original. 





The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By W. 
Hazlitt. 8vo. Vols. I. II. Hunt and Clarke. 
THERE are some works which we have to 
excuse ourselves for postponing, in consequence 





hundred other good Reviewer’s excuses ; but 
to none of these can we refer in the present 
case. The simple truth is, that some books 
disgust us so much, and so early in our perusal 
of them, that we never can muster resolution 
to go farther. In vain do we adjure ourselves 
by the sense of public duty; in vain do we 
remind ourselves (viva voce, while sitting 
alone) of the very many tiresome hours we 
have devoted in the same way: neither sti. 
mulus nor encouragement can prevail over 
the nausea of some books; and Hazlitt’s 
Life of Napoleon has been one of these 
ipecacuanha doses. We were not aware of 
what has since been suggested to us by a 
mutual friend,—that the whole thing is 3 
hoax; and that Hazlitt’s rivalry of Scott was 
a genuine piece of fun, at the serious taking of 
which by a few Reviews, there was no small 
laughter among the parties concerned in the 
waggery. Yet, in truth, we cannot but con- 
sidér the work to be not only too long, but too 
grave for a jest : the price also is considerable, 
and a consideration. 

Whether in joke or in earnest, however, the 
author is.a strenuous admirer of Buonaparte : 
and though his statements respecting that extra. 
ordinary man involve him in the oddest and 
grossest contradictions, it is altogether a whim. 
sical caricature, and amazingly heightened b 
mock metaphysical dissertations, than whi 
nothing could be more out of place in real history, 
but which (excepting their heaviness) add won- 
derfully to the pleasantry of the moek-heroic.* 
Mr. H. begins with his burlesque at the very 
beginning—the birth of Napoleon, whose mo- 
ther, he humorously tells us, ‘* then pregnant,” 
followed some army, &c. “* and resided a long 
time (not quite nine months) on the summit of 
Monte Rotondo ;”—** but as the term of her 
pregnancy drew near a close, she obtained a 
safe-conduct from Marshal Devaux to return 
to her, housa,at. Ajaccio. Napoleon was horn 
here on the day of the Feast of the Assump- 
tion. His dither had gone to church; but 
finding herself taken ill, had hastened back to 
her room, which she reached just in time, and 
where the new-born infant came sprawling 
into the world on an old carpet with huge 
tawdry figures. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that the harassed life and high-wrought 
feelings of the mother, previously to his birth, 
might have had an influence on the temper 
and future fortunes of the son.” 

Rabelais himself has nothing finer than this— 
the trampling on the old carpet, emblematical 
of the old courts and governments of Europe, 
as soon as he ‘* sprawled” into the world, is a 
glorious hit ; and the “* huge tawdry figures” 
of the pattern! so accurately remembered by 
the faithful historian,—were not they the mo- 
dern Gargantuas, the symbols of legitimate 
kings, queens, and such small deer, upon 
whom the infant might commit the utmost 
offence possible to be committed by a Jeetel 
baby within an hour after being born! “ It 
is not (as Mr. Hazlitt so well observes) 
it is not unreasonable to suppose” that this 
first business of the rug at Ajaccio, and 
his mother’s high-wrought feelings, must 
have had a very great influence on the future 





* Hazlitt displays amazing skill in this way—e 
ing so as to give immense force to his burlesque. Thus, 
page 83, Vol. I., insisting, with all the semblance of 
earnest eulogy, on the importance of the free press, he 
winds up a laboured panegyric of the most ous 
grandiloquence, with the burlesque, that ‘¢ it w | shatter 
the strong holds of pride and prejudice to atoms, as the 
pent-up air shatters whatever resists its expansive force. 
This is the height of satire—the open press 





of multiplicity of publications, hurry, and a} 


g like 
pent-up air, and shattering whatever resisted it: it is 
superb! 
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We have no doubt 


a 
fortunes of Buonaparte. 
but that the pristine idea of the ‘carpet led to 
his annexing Brussels to the French empire, 
and had much influence in his wars upon 
Turkey. 

But our author’s style is hardly equal on 
some occasions to the exuberance of his hu- 


mour. For example: 

*“ Who, in reading history, where the cha- 
racters are laid open and the circumstances 
fairly stated, and where he himself has no false 
bias to mislead him, does not take part with the 
oppressed against the oppressor ? Whois there 
that admires Nero at the distance of two thou- 
sand years? Did not the Tartuffe in a man- 
ner hoot religious hypocrisy out of France; 
and was it not on this account constantly de- 
nounced by the clergy? What do those who 
read the annals of the Inquisition think of that 
dread tribunal? And what has softened its 
horrors but those annals being read? What 
figure does the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
make in the eyes of posterity? But books 
anticipate, and conform the decision of the pub- 
lic, of individuals, and even of the actors in 
such scenes, to that lofty and_ irrevocable 
standard, mould and fashion the heart and 
inmost thoughts upon it, so that something 
manly, liberal, and generous grows out of the 
fever of passion and the palsy of base fear ; and 
this is what is meant by the progress of mo- 
dern civilisation and modern philosophy.” 

Finding by this extract that the Tartuffe is 
a history, we beg to recommend that particular 
edition of it to our readers—if they can get it ? 
but perhaps they will understand all this quota- 
tion better than we do. Indeed, we confess 
with sorrow, that our author’s grammar does not 
always enable us to see clearly through hismean- 
ing, and that his style is, like his sentiments, 

dom what can be called’ Englist: ‘Of the 
French revolution, he says—‘* There was not 
one of those abuses and grievances which the 
rough grasp of the Revolution shook to air, 
that had not been the butt of ridicule, the 
theme of indignant invective, the subject of 
serious reprobation, for near a century. They 
had been held up without ceasing and without 
answer to the derision of the gay.’’—‘* Eve 
public and private complaint had been sub- 
jected to the touchstone of inquiry and argu- 
ment; the page of history, of fiction, of the 
drama, of philosophy, had beeri laid open, and 
their contents poured into the public ear, which 
turned away disgusted from the arts of so- 
phistry or the menace of authority.”— Why 
(he continues, in his own facetious manner) 
why should a nobleman be permitted to spit in 
— face, to rob you of an estate, or to de- 

auch your wife or daughter with impunity, 
when it was no longer deemed an honour for 
him to do so?” Why, indeed? Mr. H. is 
very fond of the interrogative, and we think, 
calculating by what we have read of it, that 
four-fifths of his history must be in the form 
of questions ; but, unlike the books of instruc. 
tion now so much in’ use, there happen to be 
no answers to his queres. His how d’ye dos 
have no very well I thank yes. His assertions, 
however, make up for this: they possess great 
Positive force. Ez. gr. ‘* The old French 
government became effete in all its branches, 
and fell to the ground as a useless incum- 
brance, almost without a struggle, and without 
one feeling of regret in one worthy and well- 
informed mind.”—‘* Almost without a strug- 
gle”!!! What, then, becomes of all “ the 
re-action” we hear of ? where, then, was the 
cause of all the torrents of blood that was shed 
in this horrid period, at the bare recollection of 





which human nature revolts, to which the 
Eve of St. Bartholomew was a sport, and 
which has no parallel of stain in the annals of 
mankind ? 

But it is not worth while to pursue such 
wild-goose foolery as this is any farther. In ten 
pages we have found as much sheer nonsense 
as might suffice for a whole fashionable novel ; 
and wherever we have taken the trouble to 
dip, the same jejune abstractions, the same 
want of reasoning powers, the same ludicrous 
attempts at paradox and effect, the same tur- 
gidness of language, blotted with every kind of 
misconstruction, and (to generalise the matter) 
the same rubbish, has offended grammar, taste, 
sense, feeling, and judgment. It is in prin- 
ciple a worthless, without being in execution 
a clever, book. 








The Juvenile Keepsake for 1829. Edited by 
T. Roscoe. Pp. 224. London, Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 

THE last and youngest of the Annuals, but no 
less: deserving than its competitors of public 
favour. Though addressed to juvenile readers, 
its pages are meant for those beyond the age of 
childhood ; and though rather of a serious turn, 
more especially the poetry, there is no want of 
amusement. The Deaf Filea, by the Author of 
Holland Tide; the Flower Show; and the 
Diamond Washers, are pretty tales, but too 
long for our limits at this late period. The 
following anecdotes of the elephant’s sagacity 
are related by Mr. Pringle, whose residence in 
their native country well qualifies him to speak 
of their habits. 

“ A few days before my arrival at Enon, a 
troop of elephants came down one dark and 
rainy night, close to the outskirts of the village. 
The missionaries heard them bellowing and 
making‘an extraordinary noise for'a long time 
at the upper end of their orchard ; but knowing 
well how dangerous it is to encounter these 
powerful animals in the night, they kept close 
within their houses till day-light. Next morn- 
ing, on examining the spot where they had 
heard the elephants, they discovered the cause 
of all this nocturnal uproar. There was at 
this spot a ditch or trench, about four or five 
feet in width, and nearly fourteen feet in depth, 
which the industrious missionaries had recently 
cut through the bank of the river, on purpose 
to lead out the water to irrigate some part of 
their garden ground, and to drive a corn mill. 
Into this trench, which was still unfinished 
and without water, one of the elephants had 
evidently fallen, for the marks of his feet were 
distinctly visible at the bottom, as well as the 
impress of his huge body on its sides. How he 
had got into it was easy to conjecture, but how, 
being once in, he had ever contrived to get out 
again, was the marvel. By his own unaided 
efforts it was obviously impossible for such an 
animal to have extricated himself. Could his 
comrades, then, have assisted him? There 
can be no question but they had—though by 
what means, unless by hauling him out with 
their trunks, it would not be easy to conjecture. 
And in corroboration of this supposition, on 
examining the spot myself, I found the edges of 
this trench deeply indented with numerous 
vestiges, as if the other elephants had stationed 
themselves on either side, some of them kneel- 
ing, and others on their feet, and had thus by 
united efforts, and probably after many failures, 
hoisted their unlucky brother out of the pit. 
Similar instances of intelligence and affec- 
tionate attachment have been frequently re- 
lated to me by persons of veracity, familiar 
with the habits of the elephant in his wild 





state. The following is a specimen. On one 
occasion, a band of hunters had surprised two 
elephants, a male and female, in an open spot 
near the skirts of a thick and thorny jungle. 
The animals fled towards the thickets; and the 
male, in spite of many balls which struck him 
ineffectually, was soon safe from the reach of 
the pursuers; but the female was so sorely 
wounded, that she was unable to retreat with 
the same alacrity, and the hunters having got 
between her and the wood, were preparing 
speedily to finish her career—when, all at once, 
the male rushed forth with the utmost fury 
from his hiding-place, and with a shrill and 
frightful scream, like the loud sound of a 
trumpet, charged down upon the huntsmen. 
So terrific was the animal’s aspect, that all 
instinctively sprung to their horses, and 
fled for life. The elephant, disregarding the 
others, singled out an unfortunate man (Cobus 
Klopper I think was his name), who was the 
last person that had fired upon its wounded 
comrade, and who was standing, with his 
horse’s bridle over his arm, reloading his huge 
gun at the moment the infuriated animal burst 
from the wood. Cobus also leaped hastily on 
horseback, but before he could seat himself in 
his saddle the elephant was upon him. One 
blow from his proboscis struck poor Cobus to 
the earth ; and, without troubling himself about 
the horse, which galloped off in terror, he 
thrust his gigantic tusks through the man’s 
body, and then, after stamping it flat with his 
ponderous feet, again seized it with his trunk, 
and flung it high into the air. Having thus 
wreaked vengeance upon his foes, he walked 
gently up to his consort, and affectionately 
caressing her, supported her wounded side with 
his shoulder, and regardless of the volleys of 
balls with which the hunters, who had again 
rallied to the Confliét, assailed them, he suc. 
ceeded in conveying her from their reach into 
the impenetrable recesses of the forest.—One 
of my own friends, Lieut. John Moodie, of the 
Scotch Fusileers, now a settler in South Africa, 
had an almost miraculous escape on an occasion 
somewhat similar. He had gone out to an ele- 
phant hunt with a party of friends; and they 
had already succeeded in killing one or two of 
a small herd, and the rest were retreating be- 
fore them towards their woody fastnesses, when 
one of the females having been separated from 
her young one among the bushes, forgot all re- 
gard to her own safety in maternal anxiety, 
and turned back in wrath upon her pursuers to 
search for it. Mr. Moodie, who happened to 
be on foot at the time, was the individual that 
the animal first caught sight of, and she in. 
stantly rushed upon him. To escape from an 
angry elephant in open ground is often difficult 
enough for a well-mounted horseman. My 
friend gave himself up for lost: nor would the 
activity of despair have availed him —the ani- 
mal was close at his heels. But just at the 
moment when she was about to seize or strike 
him to the earth with her upraised proboscis, 
he fortunately stumbled and fell. The ele. 
phant, unable at once to arrest her impetuous 
career, made an attempt to thrust him through 
with her tusks, as he lay on the ground before 
her, and actually tore up the earth within an 
inch or two of his body, aud slightly bruised 
him with one of her huge feet as she passed 
over him. Before, however, she’ could turn 
back to destroy him, Mr. Moodie contrived to 
scramble into the wood, and her young one at 
the same instant raising its cry for her in ano-« 
ther direction, the dangerous animal went off 
without searching further for him.” 

It is but justice to observe, that the very 
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best poetical contributions are from the pens 
of the Messrs. Roscoe themselves. 





Petham ; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman. 
Second edition. 3 vols. 12mo, London, 
1828. Colburn. 

REvIsED and improved, the second edition of 

Pelham comes in evidence how much our early 

ee has been confirmed by public appro- 

ation, We believe few novels have been more 
read, more talked of,—ay, or more criticised, 

(rather as if the hero were an actual and living 

person, than the principal character in a book), 

and his lively impertinences made matters of 
poes offence by the readers; thereby ac- 

nowledging, somewhat unawares, the truth of 
the delineation. Pelham is the representative 
of a certain class: the question is neither of 
its mental nor its moral excellence; but does 
that class exist, and is the likeness taken of 
it an accurate one? And that, both in his 
talents and follies, his higher qualities and 
affectations, Pelham is a picture, as true as it 
is animated, of a large portion of young men of 
the present day, no one can deny. We have 
heard it objected, that it is not a representation 
of human nature: what human nature ac- 
tually is at this period, would be a matter of 
some difficulty to ascertain, modified as it is 
by education, controlled by circumstance, and 
compounded of customs and costumes, The 
novelist must take, not make, his materials; 
and in all states of society, whether one of 
furs, feathers, and paint, aw naturel,—or of 
those furs turned into muffs, those feathers 
waving over helmets and barrettes, and that 
paint softened into rouge and pearl-powder,— 
the view taken by an acute observer will be 
valuable as philosophy ; and it is as an accurate, 
lively delineation of Kin society, that we 
hold ourselves justified in predicting that Pel- 
ham will be a standard, as well as popular, 
work. There is a very clever preface, new to 
this edition, and some very amusing maxims: 
we will extract two or three for our readers’ 
benefit, 

** Do not require your dress so much to fit, 
as to adorn you. Nature is not to be copied, 
but to be exalted by art, Apelles blamed Pro- 
togenes for being too natural. 

‘* Never in your dress altogether desert that 
taste which is general. The world considers 
eccentricity in great things, genius; in small 
things, folly. 

‘* Remember, that none but those whose 
courage is unquestionable, can venture to be 
effeminate. It was only in the field that the 
Lacedemonians were accustomed to use per- 
fumes and curl their hair. 

‘* Never let the finery of chains and rings 
seem your own choice; that which naturally 
belongs to women, should appear only worn 
for their sake. We dignify foppery, when we 
invest it with a sentiment. 

** To win the affection of your mistress, ap- 
pear negligent in your costume—to preserve 
it, assiduous: the first is a sign of the passion 
of love ; the second, of its respect. 

“The most graceful principle of dress is 
neatness; the most vulgar is preciseness. 

‘* Dress contains the two codes of morality— 
private and public. Attention is the duty we 
owe to others—cleanliness that which we owe 
to ourselves. 

‘* Dress so that it may never be said of you 
* What a well-dressed man !’—but, ‘ What a 
gentleman-like man !’ 

‘* Nothing is superficial to a deep observer ! 
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the wisest of living diplomatists, ‘ did you dis- 
cover irresolution ?? ‘ In its ms and gs!’ was 
the answer. 

‘“* There is an indifference to please in a 
stocking down at heel—but there may be a 
malevolence in a diamond ring. 

** He who esteems trifles for themselves, is 
a trifler—he who esteems them for the con- 
clusions to be drawn from them, or the ad- 
vantage to which they can be put, is a phi- 
losopher.”’ 

Certainly our second perusal of Pelhammakes 
us look forward with added pleasure to the ap- 
pearance of the Disowned. 








Nollekens and his Times. 

(Third Notice.) 
In our preceding papers we have observed that 
Mr. Smith is not very sparing in his remarks 5 
and indeed he tells many stories, both of the 
dead and living, which must be very unpala- 
table to the friends of the former and to the 
latter themselves. With the respected family 
of Hawkins he takes considerable liberties ; and 
the subjoined extracts will shew how he speaks 
of others, 

‘“* Tresham, the royal academician, who had 
been employed to decorate the front of the 
Stage at the Pantheon, filled the tympanum 
with a profusion of figures, displaying the 
sciences, of which performance he was not a 
little proud. Having taken his seat in the 
front, to see the effect of his pencil, on looking 
behind him, he found his nearest companion 
was Fuseli, to whom he addressed himself with, 
‘ Well, Mr. Fuseli, how do you like my pedi- 
mental colouring ?’ to which he received no 
answer ; but at last, after putting several other 
questions with as little success, he roused him 
by the interrogativeof, ‘ How do you like the 
drawing of my figures?” To which Fuseli, 
who heard the bell ring, observed, ‘ The draw- 
ing bespeaks something clever; I mean the 
drawing of the curtain,’ which the mechanists 
were just at that moment engaged in raising. 
Fuseli, however, soon alleviated the embarrass. 
ment of his brother R.A., by remarking, that 
the conceited scene-painter, Mr. Capon, to 
whom Sheridan had given the nick-name of 
‘ Pompous Billy,’ had ‘ piled up his lump of 
rocks as regularly on the side-scenes, as a baker 
would his quartern-loaves upon the shelves be- 
hind his counter to cool,’—I believe every age 
produces at least one eccentric in every city, 
town, and village. Be this as it may, go where 
you will, you will find some half-witted fellow 
under the nick-name either of Dolly, Silly 
Billy, or Foolish Sam, who is generally the 
butt and sport of his neighbours, and from 
whom, simple as he may sometimes be, a sen- 
sible answer is expected to an unthinking 
question: like the common children, who will, 
to our annoyance, inquire of our neighbour’s 
parrot what it is o’clock. In some such light 
Nollekens was often held even by his brother 
artists; and I once heard Fuseli cry out, when 
on the opposite side of the street, ‘ Nollekens, 
Nollekens! why do you walk in the sun? If 
you have no love for your few brains, you 
should not melt your coat-buttons.” * * * 
“ The late Mr. Garrard, the associate of 
the Royal Academy, said to Nollekens, ‘ Well, 
they tell me I shall be elected an R.A.—Nolle- 
kens. ‘ Indeed! why you’ve told me that these 
seven years.” When Garrard had taken his 
leave, a friend present observed, ‘ He’s a sculp, 
tor as well as a painter.’—Nollekens. ‘ Yes, 





Tt is in trifles that the mind betrays itself. 
* In what part of that letter,’ said a king to 


he paints better than he sculps; he’s jack-of- 
all-trades ; the rest we'll leave out.’ A lady, 


with her three daughters, once visited Mr. 
Nollekens, to shew him the drawings of her 
youngest, who was a natural genius. Upon 
his looking at them, he advised her to have 
a regular drawing-master; ‘ And I can recom. 
mend you one,’ added he; ‘ he only lives over 
the way, and his name is John Varley.’ ‘The 
lady asked him if he were a man of mind. 
* Oh, yes,’ said Nollekens, ‘ he’s a clever fel- 
low, one of our best: I°ll ring the bell, and 
send my maid for him; he’ll soon tell you his 
mind ;’ so ignorant was our sculptor of the 
lady’s meaning. = “ ° 

*¢ Desenfans, the famous dealer in old pic- 
tures, whose remains rest in a splendid mau- 
soleum at Dulwich, erected after a design by 
Soane, was originally a dealer in Brussels lace, 
and a teacher of the French language. A lady, 
however, one of his pupils, possessed of five 
thousand pounds, fell so desperately in love 
with him, that she soon after married him, 
During their honeymoon, they, like most peo. 
ple in a similar situation, drove into the coun- 
try for a little recreation, and there, at an 
auction, he purchased a few old pictures, which, 
on his return to London, he sold to such ad- 
vantage, that he considered it his interest to 
follow up the trade. By great industry, and 
a little taste, he at length amassed so con- 
siderable a sum, that he finally was enabled 
to form a much better collection, which he 
left to his protégé, Sir Francis Bourgeois, who, 
at the suggestion of the late John Kemble, 
left it to Dulwich College, merely because that 
institution had been founded by an actor. I 
mention these particulars, because Nollekens 
told my worthy friend Arnald, that he and 
a friend went halves in purchasing a picture 
by Pordenone, for which he gave eleven pounds 
five shillings, and which they speedily sold to 
Desenfans for thirty pounds. In these bro- 
kering bargains Nollekens often shewed con- 
siderable cunning, for he would, to my know- 
ledge, seldom speculate without a partner.” 

We have now a little more of the be-devilled 
hero of Mr. Smith’s cruel biography. 

*¢ Nollekens, who was born to shine as one 
of our brightest stars as a bust-modeller, whilst 
he was forming the beautiful bosom of Lady 
Charlemont, suddenly left her ladyship, to de- 
sire the helper in the yard not to give the dog 
more than half the paunch that day, observing, 
that the rest would serve him to-morrow, as 
Mr. John Townley had piven him the great- 
est part of a French roll that very morning. 
—When Abraham Pether, the painter of the 
celebrated picture of the Harvest Moon, em- 
ployed himself a whole day to make his wife 
a dust-shovel, he was so indiscreet, though he 
at that time stood in need of purchasers, as to 
refuse the admittance of two gentlemen, who 
walked from London to Chelsea with the full 
determination to bespeak pictures of him. The 
painter, however, after he had whistled through 
a dozen new tunes, and smoked as many pipes, 
at length finished his task, and remarked to a 
friend, ‘ There! my boy, if you were to give 
half-a-crown for a dust-shovel, I will be bound 
to say you could not get a better.’—It is re- 
ported of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one day, 
when the knight was looking about the house 
for old canvasses, he found a mop-stick put up 
in the corner of the back-kitchen, and that he 
strictly charged Ralph to see to its preserva- 
tion, in order that its value might be deducted 
when the next new mop was purchased. Who 
could imagine such a charge to proceed from 
the author of his noble lectures, and the artist 
who painted the glorious pictures of Ugolino? 





‘s When Tuppin, a carpenter, received or- 
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LE 
ders. for a packing-case, he was always obliged 
to state precisely what it would amount to, 
and then Mr. Nollekens would strengthen the 
bargain, by insisting upon it being sent home 
well stuffed with shavings; but these he never 
suffered the servants to ‘have at their mercy ; 
they were locked up in a place called a wine- 
cellar, and given out by himself the night be- 
fore they were wanted for morning use. In 
some instances, however, Mr. Nollekens was, 
according to the old adage, ‘ Penny wise and 
pound foolish ;’ and this was particularly the 
case as to sweeping his chimneys, since he 
thought that many persons had them swept 
too often. However, after having been several 
times annoyed by the fire-engines and their 
lar attendants, the mob, he was deter- 
mined to have them more frequently cleaned, 
though some of them, for the want a fires, 
yielded no soot. . 

* One evening, Bronze happening to place 
the tea-kettle over the fire, Nollekens imme- 
diately cried out, ‘ You careless devil! you 
don’t care for the work you'll have in the 
morning to get it clean !’—and when she left 
the room, he angrily muttered, ‘ Extravagant 
creature! burning out the kettle !°—Mr. Nol- 
lekens, when he dined out of late years, al- 
. ways over-ate himself, particularly with the 
pastry and dessert. However, he contrived to 
purloin a small quantity of sweetmeats from 
the table, which he carried to Bronze, saying, 
* There, Betty, you see what T have brought 
you home; I don’t forget you.” * 

“When Mr. Jackson was once making a 
drawing of a monument at the sculptor’s house, 
Nollekens came into the room and said, ‘ I’m 
afraid you’re cold here.’ ‘I am, indeed,’ said 
Jackson.. * Ay,’ answered the sculptor, ‘ I 
don’t wonder at it; why, do you know, there 
has not been a fire i in this room for these forty 
years !” 

‘* For many years, every summer’s morn, 
Mr. Nollekens was up with the rising sun. 
He began his work by watering his clay, when 
he modelled till eight o’clock, at which hour 
he generally breakfasted; and then, as he 
entered his studiv, would observe to his work- 
men, that every man should earn his break- 
fast before he ate it. ° i sd 

** Nollekens’s old coal-box was of a square 
shape; it had been a lawyer’s wig-box, that 
had been sent with a barrister’s wig to be 
modelled from. This box had been mended 
with bits of tin, which he had picked up of 
a morning near the dust-heaps in the fields; 
but his house contained neither coal-hods nor 
scoops, nor any thing like the splendour of 
a certain created lord, who had his coronet 
painted upon his coal-scuttles.—Bronze, who, 
as the reader will recollect, was called * Black 
Bet’ by the Oxtord-market butchers, would, 
in her master’s dotage, put her arm round his 
neck, and ask him how he did. ‘* What!’ ob- 
served Nollekens, ‘ now you want some money 
—I've got none.’ * Why, sir, how am I to buy 
things for your table, without it? You have 
enough of it, fresh and blooming, and all alive, 
at Chambers’s.’—Nollekens. * Can you dance ?” 
. Dance, sir! to be sureI can. Give me the 
cat;’ and then she jigged about with it, at 
which he would laugh heartily, — Nollekens 
often baited his rat-trap with an unusual quan- 
tity of cheese, thinking to catch all the vermin 
at once; never dreaming that when one was 
caught, the trap would shut the rest out, and 
that the solitary visiter would eat up the whole. 
ox the rats infested his houst, Bronze de- 

clared she never could make out. Food they 
certainly had not; and an old rat might have 








said to Nollekens, when he was busy in setting 
his trap, 
* Fear not, old fellow! for you hoard: 
I come to lodge, and not to board.’” 

* One rainy morning, Nollekens, after con- 
fession, invited his holy father to stay till the 
weather cleared up. The wet, however, con- 
tinued till dinner was ready, and Nollekens 
felt obliged to ask the priest to partake of a 
bird, one of the last of a present from his grace 
the Duke: of Newcastle. Down they sat; the 
reverend man helped his host to a wing, and 
then carved for himself, assuring Noilekens 
that he never indulged in much food; though 
he soon picked the rest of the bones. ‘ I have 
no pudding,’ said Nollekens; ‘ but won’t you 
have a glass of wine? Oh! you have got some 
ale.’”. However, Bronze brought in a bottle of 
wine; and on the remove, Nollekens, after 
taking a glass; went, as usual, to sleep. The 
priest, after enjoying himself, was desired by 
Nollekens, while removing the handkerchief 
from his head, to take another glass. ‘* Tank 
you, sare, I have a finish de bottel.’? ‘ The 
devil you have!’ muttered Nollekens. ‘ Now, 
sare,’ continued his reverence, ‘ ass de rain be 
ovare, I vil take my leaf.’ ‘ Well, do so,’ said 
Nollekens, who was not only determined to let 
him go without his coffee, but gave strict or- 
ders to Bronze not to let the old rascal in again, 
* Why, do you know,’ continued he, ‘ that he 
ate up all that large bird, for he only gave me 
one wing; and he swallowed all the ale; and 
out of a whole bottle of wine, I had only one 
glass!’ After this, being without a confessor, 
Mrs, Holt, his kind attendant, read his prayers 
to him; but when she had gone through them, 
his feelings were so little affected by his reli- 
gious duties, that he always made her conclude 
her labours by reading either ‘ Gay’s Fables,’ 
or the * Beggar’s Opera!’ at the latter of 
which, when she came, to-.certain songs, he 
would laugh most heartily, saying, ‘ I used to 
sing them songs once ; and it was when I was 
courting my Polly.’ ” 

This Mrs. Holt (during the last two years of 
the poor creature’s life) ‘‘ rested (says the au- 
thor) upon a hard sofa by the side of his bed, and 
when he called would answer, ‘ I’m here, sir ; 
can I give you any thing ?’ Nollekens. ‘ Sit up: 
I can’t sleep; I can’t rest. Is there any body 
that I know that wants a little money to do ’em 
good?’ Mrs. Holt. ‘ Yes, sir, there is Mrs. 
——.’ Nollekens. ‘ Well, in the morning I’ll 
send her ten pounds.’ ‘* That’sa good old boy,’ 
said she, patting him on the back, * you will 
eat a better dinner for it to-morrow, and enjoy 
it.’ And Mrs. Holt has added, that she never 
knew him to forget his promise. * 

** Nollekens (he continues), after an a 
death of any great person in the newspaper, 
generally ordered some plaster to be got ready, 
so that he might attend at a minute’s notice. 
One day, when a lady who had sent for him 
desired him not to make so free with her dear 
husband’s corpse, he observed, ‘ Oh, bless ye, 
you had better let me close "his eyelids ; for 
then, when I cast him in my mould, lre’ll look 
for all the world as if he was asleep. Why do 
you take on so? you do wrong to prey upon 
such a dismal prospect ; do leave the room to 
me and my man ; I am used to it, it makes no 
impression on me; I have got a good many 
noted down in my journal.’— Mr.. Sebastian 
Gahagan, the sculptor, Mr. Nollekens’s assist- 
ant, attended him to cast the face of Lord Lake, 
after his decease; his lordship’s brother was 
then inconsolably pacing the room, but Mr. 
Nollekens shook him by the elbow, and applied 
to him for a little sweet-oil, a large basin, some 











water, and pen, ink, and paper. The gentle- 
man, astonished at his want of decency, re- 
ferred him to the servant ; and Nollekens, after 
he had taken the mask, muttered the following 
soliloquy: * Now, let me see, I must begin to 
measure him; where’s my callipers? I must 
take him from his chin to the upper pinnacle 
of his head; I’ll put him down in ink; ay, 
that will do; now, I must have him from his 
nose to the back part of his skull; well, now 
let’s take his shoulders; now for his neck; 
well, now I’ve got him all.’—On Mr. Nolle- 
kens’s return from Putney Common, after tak- 
ing Mr. Pitt’s mask, he observed to Mr. Gaha- 
gan, pointing to it on the opposite seat of the 
coach, * There, I would not take fifty guineas 
for that mask, I can tell ye.” He would have 
done wrong if he had; for from this mask and 
Hoppner’s picture, which was lent him by 
Lord Mulgrave, he was enabled to produce 
the statue erected in the Senate-house of Cam- 
bridge, for which he received three thousand 
guineas.” 

The lives of Nollekens’s contemporaries con- 
tain much interesting matter, from which a 
selection cannot fail to be very acceptable to 
our readers, and especially to those in distant 
countries who cannot have access to the work 
itself. Of Ozias Hutnphrey, the miniature 
painter, we are told— 

‘“* Having a wish to try his fortune at Bath, 
he went thither, in 1762, and took lodgings 
with Lindley, the musician, whose lovely daugh- 
ter, Eliza-Anne (afterwards Mrs. Sheridan, the 
Saint Cecilia of Sir Joshua), was then in her 
ninth year. She knew all the songs in ‘ Tho. 
mas and Sally,’ ‘ the Beggar’s Opera,’ ‘ the 
Chaplet,’ and ‘ Love in a Village;’ and these 
she would sing so sweetly, that many a day, at 
the young painter’s solicitation, she chanted 
them, seated at the foot of his easel, looking 
up to him, unconscious of her heavenly fea- 
tures: with such features and such looks, as 
prevailed upon the motley visiters of Bath, 
when she so gracefully held up her little bas- 
ket, with her father’s benetit-tickets, at the 
door as they passed in and out of the pump- 
room.” 

Opie was recommended to Humphrey by 
Dr. Wolcott, as an uncouth, raw-boned, coun- 
try lad, about fifteen years of age, who * had 
‘run mad with paint.’ This youth offered his 
services to Mr. Humphrey, to clean his brushes 
and palette, and make himself useful in the 
common concerns of his house; anf all for the 
pleasure of being with a painter of his know- 
ledge and eminence. He said, that ‘ he wanted 
no wages, for that if he would give him his 
food and a little money to keep the devil out 
of his pocket, he would be perfectly content. 
ed.’ ” And Mr. Smith oddly enough adds, 
(what he means, we cannot guess), ** But I 
think I hear the reader ask, ‘ Who was this 
aspiring youth ?? Reader, believe thine ears, 
he was no less a person than John Oppy, alias 
Opie, afterwards an esquire and R.A., and 
Lecturer on Painting to the Royal Academy. 
This eminent artist’s society was sincerely en- 
joyed by his second wife, the authoress now 
residing at Norwich, and who is in possession 
of some of his best works.” 

The following is related of Mr. West:— 
‘* When the late venerable president was sit 
ting to Mr. Nollekens for a bust, which the 
members of the British Institution had re- 
quested to have, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York arrived, accompanied by his royal 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland. The Duke 
of York, at that time, was also sitting for his 





bust, when Mr. West heard Nollekens inquire 
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of him, ‘ How’s your father?” on which the 


duke, with his, usual condescension, smilingly 
informed him that the king was better. The 
Duke of Cumberland then asked Mr. Nolle- 
kens, why a man of his .years wore so high a 
toupee to his wig? Mr. Nollekens, instead of 
answering, wished to know why his royal 
highness wore those mustaquies? The Duke 
of York smiled and said, ‘ You have it now, 
Cumberland.’ ”* 
[To be continued. ] 
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An Etymological Dictionary of the Latin Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, A.M. 
8vo. pp. 550. London, 1828. Baldwin and 
Co. ; Longman and €o. 

Tne name of Valpy has long been of noto- 

riety and value in the literary world; more 

especially as connected with works of a scho- 
lastic nature. The present volume, although 
not by Dr. Valpy, is the production of one of 
the same family, and is well calculated to sus- 
tain the well-earned fame of the author’s 
patronymic. It is a compilation of.a very 
arduous and extensive character, and the 
manner of its execution! stamps it with. ster- 
ling worth. Mr. Valpy does not profess to 
give the etymology of all the words of the 
Latin language, inasmuch as many are sup- 
plied in the writings of Festus, Ennius, Titi- 
nius, and others, and in the ancient glosses 
and inscriptions ; and such barbarisms as have 
been invented by Vegetius and others, he has, 
in our opinion judiciously, passed over, as 
strangers to real Latinity. The derivation of 
mere technical words from the Greek, and of 
proper names of men and places, have also been 
almost totally neglected; and in compiling his 
Etymological Dictionary, the author has simply 
presented us with the derivation ‘of all other 
Latin ‘words. for which an origin could be 
found; and has added a collection of such 

_derivations as appear to be particularly du- 

bious. His fundamental principle in exe- 

cuting this usefal work, is, (and it is cer- 
tainly the most reasonable,) that the Latin 
language is. intimately connected with the 

_ Greek, and that’ this connexion is as that of 

parent and progeny ; in short, that the Roman 

is principally derived from the Greek: and 
upon this principle Mr. Valpy considers that 
the Latin etymologist is justified in tracing a 
Latin to an ancient Greek word, and there 
_ leaving it to the Greek etymologist to trace 
further back in his own, or to some other 
language. An excellent preface expounds 
this theory; wherein the author cleverly 
handles the subject, and eruditely discusses 
the manifest analogy between the languages ; 
while he also ingeniously proves the deriva- 
tion of some Latin words from ancient Greek 
words which have since become obsolete. 
We conceive that more is scarcely neces- 
sary to be said, on our part, concerning this 
volume. We will, therefore, only observe, 
that it appears to us to be a very skilful pro- 
duction, evincing extensive and unwearied 
research, together with profound classical learn- 
ing ; and we confidently recommend it to the 

. notice of the public. 


Le Petit Bijou. Edit par Mons. Embden. 
Ackermann. 

A VERY pretty little volume, and one both of 

utility and amusemeng to the young French 

scholar. Partly original and partly selected, 


the editor has shewn much judgment in his 
‘theice; and we a recommend Le Petit 


The Vale of Bolton; a Poetical Sketch, and 
other Poems. By Frederic Charles Spencer. 
London, Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

THERE is much cultivated taste and feeling 
for the loveliness of nature displayed in these 
pages; but the usual want of that originality 
which alone can command popularity amid such 
a host of predecessors and compeers as the poet 
has to contend with in the present day. 


The Register of Arts, and Journal of Patent 
Inventions. Vol. II. New series. 8vo. 
J. Steill. 

Ong of those meritorious and useful works 
which contribute so much to disseminate in- 
formation at the present day through all classes, 
by being published weekly at a small price. 
Collected into the form of a volume, this Re- 
gister is not less worthy of public favour. 


Life of Professor Woodrow, A.M. Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow from 
1692 to 1707. Written by his Son, Robert 
Woodrow, A.M. 12mo. pp. 245. Edin- 
burgh, 1828. Blackwood. 

ProFressor Wobdprow was one of the worthy 
lights of the old Scottish kirk; and this bio- 
graphy of him not only details some of the 
grave forms of the covenanting times, but also 
displays the religious feelings and principles of 
that period. The volume will'be acceptable to 
a large class of readers, and contains nothing 
of cant to sully its pure and holy views of a 
Christian’s duties. 





Experience; a Tale for all Ages. By the 
Author of ‘ Correction,” ‘* Realities,” 
*¢ Dissipation,” &c. &c. 4 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1828. A. K. Newman. 

A TALE for “ all ages”’ is, indeed, more than a 
novel ought to be: enough for such things if they 
please a-generation’and:a half,—witness Ri- 
chardson, Fielding, Snidllett, and a long line of 
distinguished names. But this, we believe, was 
not our author’s meaning; and, taking the 
title-page titles of preceding works, we would 
say, under ‘* Correction,” that ‘* Experience”’ 
repeats several ‘* Realities” which may amuse 
time, without any excessive ‘ Dissipation.” It 
is, however, a mere novel. 








Twilight Hours: Fragments written in the 
Year 1827. By S. N., a Decennovarian. 
18mo. pp. 46. London, 1826. J. Bulcock. 

DECENNOVARIAN poets are rather ovarian 
for publication; and in all such cases we ad- 
vise the good rule of Horace,—wait nine 
years. There is, no doubt, cleverness here ; 
but it had better been confined to the private 
circle. 


Epistle to Harriet, Duchess of St. Albans ; or, 
« the First Lash of Nemesis. 8vo. pp. 16. 
London, 1828. Ilberry. 
A WELL-MEANT, but ill-digested and un- 
called-for, defence of the Duchess of St. Albans. 
“ Save me from my friends,”’ is a cry founded 
on truth. True dignity or sterling worth can 
always look down upon and despise malignant 
attacks and falsehood: at all events, though 
every person of sense in the country who gives 
the matter a thought at all, must condemn 
the silly or mischievous clamour kept up about 
the Duchess of St. Albans, it is clear that to 
answer the assailants is to play their game, 
and descend to an arena the very appearance 
in which bespeaks weakness of character or 
injudiciousness of conduct. Parasites are morg 
injurious than enemies. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Nov. 2. 
YEsTERDAyY being the festival of All Saints, 
and thé epoch when friendship renews its offer. 
ings at the shrine of sorrow, the cemetery of 
Pére-la-Chaise was crowded at an early hour. 
Each mourner arrived there bearing baskets 
of flowers, crowns of immortal amaranth, and 
wreaths of ever-greens, to decorate the graves of 
relatives ; so that this sanctuary of decay resem- 
bled a beautiful garden, breathing with life and 
verdure. The freshness, however, of this scene, 
in forming a strong contrast to faded hopes 
and blighted affections, aggravates rather than 
softens the impressions of melancholy. As the 
heart can gather no:sympathy from surround. 
ing objects, it here but doubly feels its de- 
solation. There were innumerable priests, 
marching in processional order, praying souls 
out of limbo,—fortunately for those who found 
it too great an -exertion to be virtuous dur- 
ing their sojourn on earth. In the evening 
the theatres were closed, in honour of their 
saintships, who, it appears, are neither ama- 
teurs of the ‘comic nor the tragic muse; but, 
en revanche, they have no objection to amus- 
ing passetemps ; for M. Le Comte gave a 
soirée extraordinaire, and fant ia scenes 
were represented, physical experiments, and 
magie blanc. F 
On Friday night curiosity tempted me to go 
to Franconi to.see the famous Siege of Corinth. 
The house was crowded to excess, but the com- 
pany was rather.of the tag, rag, and bob-tail 
description, at least-en apparence. Notwith» 
standing the beauty, of the decorations, I can- 
not say that I was remunerated for shivering 
during three long hours, and being half suffo- 
cated from the smoke of gunpowder. The 
actors, indeed,..are;so very miserable, that 
they would aender; the: deepest: tragedy ridicu- 
lous: the equestrian, exercises were, however, 
worth seeing. A French author pretends, 
that on the development of the nerves and 
sinews depends the expansion of the mind. If 
this be the case, equestrians must possess very 
superior advantages over other mortals ! 

A new salon is opened in the Rue Mont 
Blanc, under the auspices of two noble dukes. 
None but select and honourable. men are to be 
admitted to lose or.win money-there; nor is 
the title of gambling-house to be applied to this 
receptacle for gamblers: they are right; for 
the name is every thing—reality, nothing. 

The celebrated savant, Pierre Manzie, of 
Civita Vecchia, has been nominated Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, by the King of 
France. 

A translation of Anacreon into verse, by M. 
Descombes, is spoken of in the literary world 
as a chef-d’euvre, and as the only one which 
renders the genius of the Greek language into 
the French idiom. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AFRICAN; DISCOVERI#S. 

Ix the sitting of the Académie des Sciences of 
the 13th of last month, M. Jomard addressed 
to the Academy a letter on the journey of 
M. Caillé to Timbuctoo. At the request of 
several members, M. Jomard, in the first place, 
read two letters from M. Caillé, dated Toulon, 
October 10; of which the following are ex- 
tracts :— 

“¢ Being in Senegal in 1824, I conceived the 
puoject of exploring Central Africa, of visiting 
the towns of Jenne and Timbuctoo (that object 





of European research which has cost the lives 
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of so many illustrious travellers), and, finally, 
of surpassing, if possible, the English, who had 
forestalled us. I determined, in consequence, 
to set off for the interior, aided only by my 
own resources ; persuaded that, on my return, 
government would know how to appreciate my 
services. 

“ On the 19th of April, 1827, I quitted Ca- 
candy, on the Rio-Mines, and followed a cara- 
van of Mandingo merchants going to the Niger. 
Thanks to the Arab dress, and to the religion 
of the country, which I assumed, the numerous 


' difficulties attached to this painful journey were 


removed. I passed; without any obstacle, the 
high mountains of Senegambia and the Fouta- 
Dhialou, the éountries of Kankan, Wassoulo, 
&c., and arrived at Time, a village inhabited 
by Mahometan Mandingos, in the southern 
part of Bambarra, where I remained for six 
months, being laid up with a very serious ill- 
ness. 

* On the 9th of January, 1828, I recom- 
menced my journey. I visited the island and 


which was entertained beforehand, that this 
great town is not far from the fourth degree 
of longitude, east of Paris, and the sixteenth 
degree of north latitude.—Le Globe. 





THE COMET. 

M. Bouvarp recently announced to the Aca- 
démie des Sciences, that the comet with a short 
orbit had been discovered at Florence, on the 
5th of October, by M. Pons. This comet is 
extremely faint, and without any visible nu- 
cleus. M. Pons has been unable to determine 
its position ; all that he is certain of, is, that 
he found it exactly in the part of the heavens 
in which the ephemeris, calculated by M. 
Encke, and printed in the ** Connoissance des 
Temps, 1830,” places it. M. Bouvard added, 
that it was impossible to perceive the comet 
from the Observatory at Paris.. He presumes, 
nevertheless, that a small whitish nebulosity, 
which has been observed to move in the region 
of the heavens in which the comet ought to be 
actually found, may possibly be the comet itself. 


the town of Jenne; and embarking on the|™M. Arago was of opinion that the moonlight 


Niger, in a boat of about sixty tons burden, 
bound to Timbuctoo, I arrived there, after a 


would not allow of its being seen. The comet 
in question possesses several particularities, 


month of laborious navigation. ‘This town is which fix the attention of astronomers upon 


situated five miles to the north of Kabra, in a|it- 


plain of quicksands, in which nothing grows 


‘but some stunted shrubs. There I remained |¢*clusively to our planetary system. 


It is, of all the heavenly bodies of that 
description, the one which belongs the most 
As it 


fourteen days. I studied the manners and | @Ppears to be composed of matter of little den- 
customs of the inhabitants, and the commerce | sity, and is probably constituted of only a vast 
and the resources of the country, obtaining all |™a88 of vapours, it is very important to ascer- 


the information that I was able to procure; 
and I then directed my steps towards the north, 


tain the modifications which the laws of New- 
tonian attraction undergo with reference to 


in order 'to cross the Great Desert, and arrived such a body; and especially to observe, if, 
at El-Arrawan. This town is situated six | Wing to its extreme tenuity, the ether is not 
days’ journey northward of Timbuctoo, and is capable of opposing a sensible obstacle to its 
the entrepét of the salt which is transported to|™0tion. An opinion has been expressed with 
Sansarding and Yamina. ‘It is upon an arid |Tegard to this same comet, which is not desti- 


soil, destitute of shrubs ; and the burning east- | tute of all probability. 


winid constantly prevails there. 


“ T continued’my route to the north, and diminish.. Is this diminution real ? 


believed that they‘saw its volume progressively 
May it 


arrived at'the wells of Teligue, eight days’ proceed until a star, of which we have been 
journey from El-Arrawan ; whence I plunged able to notice several revolutions, shall be 
into the Desert, towards the N\N.W. The soil | &@tirely dispersed in space ?—Le Globe.* 


is entirely composed of quicksand, and of rocks 
of grey quartz, veined with white. After two 





ANIMALS WITHOUT VERTEBRA. 


months’ march, and the most painful priva- At a late sitting of the Academy of Sciences 


tions, in this horrible desert, I at length arrived 
~at — pore I went on to Fez, Mequi- 
nez, at, and Ta 3 where I was received | ; : 
by M. Delaporte, the French vice-consul, who |‘, the tants of Cheesy. 
procured for me all the assistance which my 

required. Soon after, I embarked in 
a schooner, which brought me to Toulon, where 


situation 


I now am, in a convalescent state.” 


M. Jomard’s letter contained details of the 
results of the journey so happily accomplished 
by M. Caillé. The first part of his journey 
coincides exactly with that of Captain Camp- 
s he crossed the various ranges 
of the lofty chain of mountains of the Fouta- 
Dhialou; in the middle of which he cut the 
route-to the south followed by M. Mollien, 

r egal, near its source. As 
M. Caillé did not travel above twelve geogra- 
phical miles a-day, he had time to observe 
a He traversed the coun- 
tries of Belia, Kankan, and Wassoulo, scarcely 
known to us ; and, before he arrived at Djenny, 
was enabled to see Sansarding, Sego, Yamina, 
and Bammakou. Such is a sketch of the jour- 


“bell. After 


and perhaps the Sen 


places with attention. 


in these islands. 


labours. 


uninhabited isl 





seen it, though not sufficient! 








Some astronomers have | Holland. 


always to have a current of sea-water. In this 
manner they could observe the habits and pecu- 
liar propensities of animals which had before 
been only studied in collections, where they had 
remained some time in spirits of wine. B 
this means they discovered that animals whi 
commonly collect and fix themselves upon rocks 
(ascidies composées), were at all times free at 
issuing from the egg, and could move with con- 
siderable vivacity. It is not until one or two 
days after that they choose a spot for their defi- 
nitive habitation. 

By the aid of an excellent microscope, Messrs. 
Andouin and Edwards were enabled to observe 
numberless curious particularities relative to 
the animals classed as polypi. They give a 
great many details relative to the animal which 
produces those incrustations which they name 
Jiustre et cellepore ; and describe a number of 
polypi completely invisible to the naked eye. 
They also made observations on the animals 
which inhabit the cavities in many kinds of 
shell-fish ; and, lastly, they describe with great 
care the interior structure of several zoophites, 
sponges, and the insects which inhabit them, 
and marine plants. 

Messrs. Edwards and Andouin presented an 
atlas to the Academy, with seventy coloured 
plates of objects either entirely new, or which 
have been hitherto imperfectly described. — 
Messrs. Cuvier and Dumeril were named to 
form part of a commission to investigate the 
subject. 


THE PAUPER COLONIES OF HOLLAND. 

In a letter which has been received by an emi- 
nent barrister in this country, who has devoted 
much of his attention to the provision of the 
poor, a very satisfactory account is given of the 
pauper colonies which have been established in 
In the colony for the repression of 
mendicity, and where the colonists appear to 
have been chiéfly employed in agricultural la- 
bonr, tlie harvest, notwithstanding the state of 
the season, has'turned out so profitably, that in 
two or three districts the founders of the colony 
not only expect to be reimbursed all that they 
have expended for the support of the colonists, 
but even to receive a considerable surplus, with 


in Paris, Messrs. Victor, Andouin, and Milne| which they will form a fund to enable them to 
Edwards, read an account of their investigations | put into cultivation a larger quantity of land, 
with respect to animals without vertebre, made | and thus provide for additional numbers. The 
These islands, | mental instruction of the colonists appears to 
situated opposite Granville, in the department | have been assiduously attended to; for of the 
of La Manche, are fifty-three in number, and| 703 paupers in the depét of Merxplas-Rycke- 
form a small archipelago, where very few re-| versel, some have made such progress as to be 
searches relative to marine animals had been | able to take subordinate situations in mercan- 
made. Messrs. Andouin and Edwards, who|tile establishments. 
have been exploring the coasts of France for | however, in which the paupers who quit the 
several years, made during the last twelve | colony are usually provided for, are shepherds, 
months the most minute and careful inquiries | husbandry-labourers, and w: 


The classes of society, 


mers; and, ge- 


The objects which they col-| nerally speaking, the persons who have left the 
lected have been deposited in the museum of | establishment have given great satisfaction to 
natural history, and they are about to publish | their employers. 

a numerous series of papers relative to their 
discoveries. At this sitting they merely gave 
a few particulars of the principal results of their 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


: -_ On Wednesday the Royal Society of Literature 
They near yew © —— ab sgn co commenced its session for 1828-9. After the 


means of a sort of fish-pond, they were enabled usual routine of business was gone through, 


new members proposed, others balloted for, 


#* Respecting the Encke comet, we have felt convinced, | presentations of books, &c. &c. acknowledged, 
that through a powerful glass it has been visible for two 
ney of about fifteen hundred lea gues which or three weeks, 4nd have little doubt but that we have 
M. Caillé has just completed, a thousand of 
which were through countries almost unknown. 
Tt may already be concluded from it, that Tim- 

uctoo is more to the south, and nearer to 


the secretary read a portion of a very curious 


itive to assert it. {Mr.| Paper by Dr. Nolan, on ancient Greek music; 
South, of Kensington, has, since we wrote this, published | respecting which the chairman, Archdeacon 
a letter to the same efféct: he has noticed a nebulous 
spot of light where the comet should be seen.] If any 
man can identify it, it must be M. Pons—it is his own " 
. child ; it was he that yo .S a and again - Lords of the Treasury, for what reason it would 
t iti : 1818 ;—it could scarcely t ed from a star o A ‘ 

_. ~e than it.is set down in all the maps. the fourth magnitude, and at the latter time (1818) had no be difficult to conjecture, had refused to grant 
M. Caillé’s labours confirm the conjecture} ¢qi,—ki, L. G. 


Nares, made several interesting remarks. 
It was mentioned in the meeting that the 





the Society the ground to build upon at Charing. 
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cross, which his Majesty himself, the munifi- 
cent founder of it, and its annual supporter by 
a royal gift of eleven hundred guineas, had 

sly expressed his wish to give as a site 
for his own Institution. Without a knowledge of 
the fact, we would hardly credit that so glorious 
and memorable a purpose in the king, as a pa- 
tron of literature, could be frustrated in any 


quarter. <aparatllae 2 aaciap 


Oxrorp, Nov. 1.—In a convocation, holdenon Thursday 
last, the honorary degree of M.A. was conferred on Geor, 
Cotes, scholar of Trinity College, the successful candi- 
for a writership in India, given by the Right Hon. 
Cc, W. W. Wynn, as a for competition among the 
junior members of the me pacer ll 
Mr. Wynn having offered another writership, as a simi- 
lar prize for competition among the junior members, it 
was resolved, in the same convocation— 
** That the thanks of the University be returned to Mr. 
» for this additional mark of his liberal attention, 
and thst his offer of the writership be accepted.” 
On the same day the following degrees were conferred : 
ma in nity.—The Rev. D. F. Warner, Magda- 
Hall. 
Masters of Arts.—E. R. Breton, Queen’s C: e, Grand 
Compounder; T. Parti » Student, Rev. J. Justice, 
ak Church; og Sa . mag ta bas Ww. Ss. — 
adham College ; v. S. Fox, Rev. ppleton, Pem- 
broke College. 
- sone of ree C. Parr, Cm ant, Sat 
Yompounder; T.O. Foley, Queen’s College; S. R. o 
Worcester College; C. =. - Cooper, Wadham 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain, with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. By Edmund Lodge, Esq., Norroy 
King of Arms, F.S.A. &c. Part XXXIV. 

Tuts Part contains the very characteristic por- 

traits of Henry Bennet, Karl of Arlington; 

Robert Dormer, Earl of Caernarvon ; Thomas, 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh; Henry Danvers, 

Earl of Danby; and William Powlett, Mar- 

quess of Winchester. There is great anima- 

tion in the countenance of the Ear! of Caernar- 
von, of whom the following striking anecdote 
is related. Having been mortally wounded in 
the battle of Newbury (of which wound he died 
in an hour), in the short interval’ in which he 
had the power to speak he eagerly inquired 
whether the king was in safety. A nobleman, 
his friend, who was attending on him, asked 
whether he could convey any final request from 
him to his majesty; to which the loyal but 

pious earl answered, ‘‘ I will not die with a 

suit in my mouth to any: king save to the King 

of heaven.” 


Portrait of Lady de Clifford. Engraved by 
Wright, from a painting by Derby. 

Tuts is the forty-seventh plate of the series of 

‘ female nobility now publishing in La Belle 
Assemblée, and decorates the Number of that 
work for the present month. It is a very lady- 
like portrait; and, we have no doubt, is a 
strong resemblance. 


Monkeyana ; or Men in Miniature. Designed 
and etched by Thomas Landseer. Part VI. 
Tue present Part completes this clever and 
amusing publication. It consists of ‘* The 
Legal Consultation, or a Flaw in the Indict- 
ment ;” ‘* Billingsgate ;” ‘* The Unfavourable 
Impression ;” and “ The Widow.” The first 
is capital. Every one who is acquainted with 
our courts of law and equity will recognise 
striking likenesses in the 
also is admirable. We think we hear one of 
the fair ones exclaiming, ‘‘ I know I’m a 
thief, and a liar, and worse; and now, d— 
you, I vay you to say black’s the white of my 
‘eye!” The joke of “* The Unfavourable Im- 
pression” does not strike us; alth that 
there és a joke we are gure. ‘“ The Widow” 


io, ‘* Billingsgate’’ | Ea. 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 











is deliciously Nothing can exceed 
the sentiment in the countenance of Lady Pug, 
as she sighs out, in the words of Constance,— 
«* — now will canker sorrow eat my, bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek.” 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Landseer 
has lately returned from Paris with a portfolio 
of masterly studies, made by him in the Jardin 
des Plantes. He had one day, we understand, 
rather a narrow escape. While he was very 
attentively drawing some animal, an elephant, 
who had contrived to unfasten and leave his 
cell, came softly behind the abstracted artist, 
curled his trunk round his neck and face, -and 
held him firmly down for several minutes ; but 
at length, very fortunately, relaxed his hold 
sufficiently to allow Mr. Landseer to retreat ; 
which he immediately did, with great celerity 
and satisfaction. 

The Spirit of the Plays of Shakspeare. Drawn 
and engraved by F. Howard. No. X. 
Tuts is. certainly one of Mr..Howard’s best 
Numbers. It illustrates ‘Twelfth Night, or 
what you will.”’ The distinctions of character 
are remarkably well preserved. ‘* The Saving 
of Viola from the. Wreck ;” “ Viola disguising 


_| herself as her brother;”’ ‘*Orsino sending Viola 


to Olivia;” ‘“* The Revel; ‘‘ Antonio and 
Sebastian ;” and ‘* Olivia and Viola,” are all 
very fine compositions, and do Mr. Howard’s 
powers of execution, as well as his powers of 
invention, great credit. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 

A VISION OF A DINNER, A LA BARMECIDE,* 

By Louis Eustache Ude, Author of the ‘¢ French Cook.” 
; Addressed to Lord Sefton. 

*€ Having been long of opinion that our English verse 
might be constructed in imitation of the ancient hex- 
ameter, which would be perfectly consistent with the 

r of our language, and capable of t richness, 
Variety, and strength, I have now e the experi- 
ment.”— Dr. Southey. 

Hark} ’tis the silver sound of the spoon im- 

mersed in the tureen ; 

Near you is & la Bauveau, and that is the Bru- 

noise adjoining ; 

Here is the soupe 4 la Reine—rich, regal, 

relishing, racy— 

The beautiful broth, which ‘is the fiue quint- 

essence of poulet, 

Blended gently with cream, and other ineffable 

compounds ; 

A glass of the Chablis boy—that is ever my 

wine after potage. 


Behold! as relief to the soup, the napkin'd 
and delicate turbot, 
(The curdily, cream-flaked fish, whose fin is 
alone worth an empire), 
Garnished with silver smelt, nor wanting his 
roseate honours.t 
Here are slices of salmon, crimp’d (’tis from 
ames||), and with sauce Génévoise 
served. 
Hock is the orthodox wine. Ever after your 
fish, I entreat you, 
Drink from the Rhenish flask Rudesheim, 
Markobrunner, or Hockheim ; 








* Wey we are indebted for this curious gastro- 
nomical epistle to the notice of Ude's superb cookery in 
our last, when commenting on mistske of an R.A.— 


t We have carved off the introduction, and plu Eus- 
tache at once in medias res, like a true epic poet. Besides, 
his proém was a profane parody on Mr. Southey’s sublime 
opening of the Vision of Judgment.—Ed. 

$ Lobster-sauce, we suppose.— Kd. 

i Salmon _ \ bbe pe is Se howe esteemed, and 
sells accordingly—crimped salmon fetches the highest price, 
and is the valy one introduced at the table ot the true 





connoisseur. — — 
Ce Books, p.. 316, 9th edition. 


SELLS 2 ET 

Leibfraumilch, if you will, a pleasanter tipple 
there none is, 

Neirstein, or Geissenheim; but avoid like a 
pestilence Winckel :* 

The Miéselle wines I approve, and the best of 
them all is Pisporter,+ 

Spite of its name, which to ears polite hath a 
sound cacophonic. 


Pardon this prosing on wine, and let us 

return to the banquet : 

See, the Removes are at hand ; to which of the 
two shall I help you ? 

Turkey 4 la perigeux, do you choose, with a’ 
puré of chestnut, 

Or fowls 4 la Condé, enriched with a ravishing 
ragoit a 1’Allemande, 

Dishes divine of their kinds ?—and now for a 
glass of Madeira. 

Remove the removes, if you please, and give 
us a moment’s cessation. 


Now for the triumph ! behold, the savour of 

savours approacheth— 

This is the gourmand’s gotit, ¢his, this is the 
sauté Lucullus, 

Which but to name is to waken a sense of gus- 
tatory rapture, 

Higher, intenser, than fires the zealot for Ma- 
homet’s Eden ; 

In this transcendent dish the ham insensibly 
mingles 

Its exquisite flavour with game, which again 
combines with the truffle, 

The truffle with spices unknown, but of richer 
odour than cassia, 

Or myrrh, or perfumes of the East, or what- 
ever the poets may rave of : 

Let us dwell for a while on this, surnamed the 
* test of piquancy.”’t 


See, from the misty cup foams high the love- 
liest of liquors, 
Champagne, chill, cold as ice:—another glass 
and another. 


Now the attack renew, here are cutlets of 

pork ala mirepoix, 

Timbales, with salpigon croquettes of fow} au 
velouté 

(Not the Velluti we know, but a chose bien 
plus sensible) : 

Perdreaux’ 4 Barbarie (by no means bar- 
barous), fillets 

Of fowl 4 la Pompadour, and two small chick- 
ens poélé,— 

Champagne———’tis a maxim true, that good 
eating requires good drinking. 


Now, shall I send you a wing of the hare or 

a slice of the capon, ’ 

Salsifis, snipe, noyeau jelly, bouchées petites, 
macaroni ? 

(Par parenthése, of liqueur a glass,—curag0a,— 
maraschino, » 

Medical men recommend, and for once I con- 
céde to the doctor) . 

Choux a chantilli, choose you? ramequin, oF 
some souffiée a l’orange: E 

And now one small tasse d’eau de vie, and with 
cheere we'll conclude our refreshment, 


Hereafter I’ll speak of the wines ; but mean- 
time treasure the axiom,;— 
As you value yourself as a man of taste and 
good breeding, 


* I was half killed with the cholera after drinking this 
detestable stuff at Wisbaden. All the others are good. 
The best for steady drinking is Markobrunner; for 
strength and flavour, Rudesheim.—L. FE. Ude. 

+ Some wag wrote Becloy. Peckion, and Co. on the 
*¢ wein preis” at an auberge at Coblentz. 

tI hove expressively designated it in my French Cook, 








‘the “ ne plus ultra of 


art.”—L. E. Ude. 





< 


Reeprsee, 


— > 
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Shun like the Styx the fire of port, and insuf- 
ferable sherry 
Eschew as you would a dram, and stick to the 
luculent CLarEt.* 
CrarzeEt, I, UpDE, PRONOUNCE ALONE THE 
WINE AFTER DINNER. 
Crockford’s, St. James's Street. 








; BIOGRAPHY. 

FURTHER ACCOUNT OF MR. BONINGTON. 
In Le Globe of Wednesday, the 8th of Octo- 
ber, is a short biographical notice of Mr. Bon- 
ington, from which we have extracted the fol- 
lowing liberal and interesting passages. 

“ Bonington was very young when he came 
to Paris. His vocation for the arts was decided 
from his infancy; but his taste for them did 
not manifest itself in any childish fondness for 
shapeless scrawls. The little scenes which he 
designed, without any principles, indicated 
great intelligence; he imitated with ease and 
spirit; and learnt to see without any master’s 
having directed his talent. . _ a4 

** When, having exercised his hand accord- 
ing to the principles which are first taught, he 
acquired the power of embodying his concep- 
tions, it became evident what he would one 
day be. His brilliant and striking composi- 
tions were the admiration of the school. The 
contemporaries of Bonington foresaw that he 
would not servilely follow, in the train of a 
professor, any system, whatever it might be; 
and that he was not born to copy any one, but 
to create, by imitating nature. At sixteen 
years of age, he had already deserved that the 
chief of the school, to whose lessons he did not 
very attentively listen, should reproach him for 
his want of submission to the precepts of pic- 
turesque rhetoric. ° ° 

** Bonington had quitted the beaten track ; 
he walked, at his own risk and peril, in paths 
which he traced ‘for himself in advancing. He 
could no more feel and express himself like 
Girodet, Guérin, Gérard, or Gros, than Victor 
Hugo could feel and express himself like the 
Abbé Delille, Fontanes, or M. Parseval Grand- 
maison. His spirit was independent, and re- 
volted at routines. He escaped from them by 
removing from the school where genius is 
taught as the art of putting a figure together, 
and where the rudiments of old compositions 
are sacred. When he had studied the living 
model at the Academy sufficiently to draw the 
figure correctly, he leftit. * * * 

“It was not to the representation of the 
great events of history that Bonington applied 
his talents; he confined himself to paint fami- 
liar scenes, and to represent the effects of light 
on an extensive country, or on the ocean. Of 
@ pensive character, he was affected by the 
sight of an agitated sea; and whatever there is 
of poetry in the varied appearances of that 
imposing spectacle,  enreee 4 animated and 
tinged his works. The studies and pictures 
which he produced at twenty years of age, 
when, liberating himself from the yoke, he 
went to the western coast to give himself up to 
his own imagination, are highly entitled to the 
esteem of amateurs. The colourist is recog- 
nised in them, not by the exaggeration of 
tones, or affected opposition of light and shade, 

med necessary by certain artists who have 
parodied the English system, but bya harmony 
and a simplicity full of truth and taste. * * 


‘*¢ Broad in his handling, he perhaps. pushed 4 
that quality to excess. His figures, so beauti- 
ful in their design and action, are sometimes 
too vague in their details. Their colour is 
charming, but the imparting of the touch does 
not correspond with the proportions of the 
heads and the members. This defect, to which, 
however, too much importance ought not to be 
attached, is especially apparent in that picture 
of Bonington’s which represents a ‘ View on 
the Grand Canal at Venice.’* This work is 
in other respects a very fine thing; I even 
believe that it is the piece the most completely 
characteristic of the talent of the author. It 
has been said to resemble a Canaletti. Certain 
it is that Bonington studied that as well as all 
other masters, much, in Italy; and that most 
of his pictures are a little tinctured by his pre- 
dilection for them; but the resemblance which 
exists between his ‘ View on the Grand Canal 
at Venice’ and Canaletti’s pictures, is only in 
the subject. Canaletti has a precision which 
Bonington did not try to attain; he is a co- 
lourist, but not like the young Englishman, 
whose tone is not only brilliant but poetical. 
Thus, like almost all the young Anglo-Vene- 
tians of our school of romantic painting, Bon- 
ington imparted to many of his works that 
tint of age which renders the productions of 
the old masters very respectable; but which, 
departing from nature, is surprising in a painter 
who has always sought truth. 

“ Bonington tried all styles, except that 
which is called historical. What he had in- 
tended to do, was to borrow from the middle 
ages subjects for a series of easel pictures, in 
which he was desirous of combining and shew- 
ing the value of the finish of the Dutch, the 
vigour of the Venetians, and the magic of the 
English. How deeply it is to be regretted 
that death struck him ere he could put such 
a plan into execution! He succeeded equally 
in marine subjects, in architecture, in land- 
scape, and in interiors. Whether he disported 
with the crayon (so despised since Latour, but 
the credit of which he re-established), painted 
in oil or water-colours, or handled the litho- 
graphic chalk or pen, he did remarkable things, 
Water-colours have not been much esteemed 
in France for twenty years; Bonington re- 
vived them, united them to aguareile, and 
produced that. admirable picture, ‘ The Tomb 
of Saint Omer,’ which may, in point of finish- 
ing, solidity of tone, and force of effect, com- 
pete with Granet’s firmest works, The beau- 
tiful ‘ Picturesque Journey,’ by Messrs. Taylor, 
Nodier, and Cailleaux, and a separate collec- 
tion published by our young artist, attest his 
superiority as the draughtsman of romantic 
ruins. That which ought not to have hap- 
pened, happened. The ‘ IF'ragments,’ into 
which Bonington had thrown all the originality 
of his genius, met with but moderate success. 
The amateurs did not understand those de- 
lightful drawings; but the reception which 
they experienced from the artists, consoled 
Bonington for the bad taste of the public, and 


"We are diametrically opposed in opinion to the French 


critic on this point. e well remember the picture in 
question, which was exhibited in the early part of the 
present year at the British Gallery; and we also well 
Temember ee struck by the broad, spirited, 
and intelligent handling of the figures. They reminded 
us strongly of the exquisite boar-hunting, or baiting, by 
Velasquez, which hung on the same wall, and nearly in 
the same place, five or six years before. The following is 
a part of the notice of Mr. Bonington’s picture which 





* I appeal to the author of Pelham (a writer of great 
promise, as appears by his admiration of my French Cook,) 
whether this m be not correct. I am sorry I did not 
see the second edition of his work before it went to press, 
as I might have corrected some errors into which he has 
fallen—touching me. 


peared in the Literary Gazette of the 9th of February, 
of the present year. ‘‘ The execution is masterly; not 
only in the buildings, water, &c., but also in the figures, 
which are numerous, and to which, by a few bold and 
well-placed touches, Mr. Bonington has given a character 
and an expression rarely to be seen in the productions of 





this branch of the arts.” 


SS 
for the pecuniary loss which he sustained in 
consequence. 

‘** M. Gross, who, on what was, probably, 
a very frivolous pretext, had shut his attelier 
against Bonington, eventually did him justice. 
He recalled him; and, in the presence of all 
his pupils, who were enchanted with the suc. 
cess their comrade had achieved, praised his 
fine talents, which no one had directed, and 
begged that he would have the goodness to 
become one of the ornaments of his school, 

‘** Bonington was tall, and appeared to be 
strongly built; and there was nothing in him 
which could excite suspicions of consumption. 
A brain fever was the prelude of the malady of 
which he died, in the arms of several friends 
whom he had made in London by his kindness 
and good-will, His countenance was truly 
English; no other expression than that of 
melancholy gave it character, The new 
school of painting has lost in him one of its 
most illustrious supporters.” 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
BUONAPARTE. 
A worx has just appeared at Paris, after 
having been for some time expected with great 
curiosity, entitled, ‘*‘ Memoirs, Correspond- 
ence, and unpublished Political and Literary 
Tracts of Paul Louis Courrier.” The follow- 
ing confidential satire (in one of the letters) 
of a great political comedy, namely, the pro- 
clamation of Napoleon as emperor by the army 
of Rome, is amusing enough, and shews con- 
siderable acumen on the part of the writer :— 
TO M. N———. 
Plaisance, May 1804. 

We have just made an emperor; and I have 
been of some service in the affair. The fol- 
lowing is the history of its — This morning 
d’Anthonard assembled us, and told us what 
was.in agitation, but plainly, and without any 
preamble or peroration. ‘*An emperor or the re- 
public, which is to your taste ?”—just as people 
say, ** Roast or boiled ; pottage or soup; which 
will you have?” His harangue finished, we 
all sat still, looking at one another. “ Gen- 
tlemen, what is your opinion ?”” Not a word ; 
nobody opened his.mouth. This lasted a quar- 
ter of an hour or more, and was becoming em- 
barrassing, both to d’Anthouard and to every 
one, when Maire, a young man, a lieutenant, 
whom you may have seen, rose and said, ** If 
he wishes to be an emperor, let him be so; but, 
to speak my sentiments, I do not think it at all 
advisable.” ‘ Be explicit,” answered the co- 
lonel; * do you wish it, or not?” “I do not 
wish it.’ ** Very well.”? Renewed silence. 
We recommenced looking at one another like 
people who had met for the first time; and we 
should have done so until the present moment, 
if I had not spoken. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said I, 
‘it seems to me, under correction, that we 
have nothing to do with this.. The nation 
wishes for an emperor: is it for us to deli- 
berate about it?’? This reasoning appeared 
so powerful, so luminous, so ad rem, that I 
carried the meeting with me. Never had an 
orator more complete success. We rose, signed, 
and went to play at billiards, ‘* Faith, com. 
mandant,”’ said Maire to me, ‘* you speak like 
a Cicero; but, pray, why are you so desirous 
that he should be an emperor?’’ ‘To put an 
end to the business, that we may go and play 
our game at billiards. Were we to stay there 
all day? Why do you not wish it?” ‘I do 
not know,” he replied; ‘* but I thought him 
made for something better.’? Such was the 
remark of the lieutenant, which is far from 





appearing to me to be a silly one. In feb 
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tell me to what purpose is this? A man like 
him—Buonaparte—a soldier—the head of the 
army—the first captain in the world—to wish 
To be Buona-| our Lord ?” 
He aspires to 
descend. But, no; he thinks he is rising, in 
placing himself on an equality with kings: he|frae the soobject in han’. 
Poor man! his 


to be called ‘* your majesty !”” 
parte—and to become ‘“* sire !”’ 


prefers a title to a name. 
ideas are below his fortune. 


ful of her duty to the Holy Virgin. ‘* Where 
could she find such an all-sufficient intercessor 
for sinful creatures as the blessed mother of 4 : ! 
‘* Please your honours,” quoth | The First Book of Shakespeare's revived Comedy 
she, ‘¢ alloo me to answer ye in a hamely 
way ; but by your favours no sae far I reckon 
Ye weel ken, ma 
lord, that I hae a sma’ farm under yere lord-} Tue first, entitled Music and Poetry, is a 
I suspected it, | ship, and for some years hard hae we striven, 


reece ete 
‘music. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


of the Taming of the Shrew ; containing four 
ocal Compositions by Mr: Braham. Wil- 
lis and Co. 


pleasing melody with piano-forte accompani- 


when I saw him give his young sister to Borg- | my twa callants and mysel, to mak the twa] ment, well arranged for the moderate abilities 


hése, and believe that Borghese did her too|ends meet. 


much honour. ‘: 


CHARACTER AND ANECDOTE.—NO. XII. 


Al Barefaced Joke.—The facetious J——h | be turned oot of house and haddin by a factor, 
n, one of the legal agents of the late| who shuts his ears to the widow's moan and the 
Duke of B—cl—gh, having on a certain occa-|orphan’s cry. I too hae made supplication 
sion a request to make to his grace, posted out | to intercessors of weel-kent power and favour 
one morning to D——th House in such a|wi’ your honourable lordship. I hae applied 
hurry, that he neglected to undergo the ton-| to Jittle Sandy Gordon, and got neither solace 
The duke, surprised at the} nor satisfaction frae him. Syne I applied to 
unseemly and slovenly appearance of the man|mueckle Sandy Gordon, but got still less frae 





sorial operation. 


of law, said to him—** Good Heavens, J-s—ph, 
what a pickle you are in! 


week.”?’ “* My lord duke,”’ replied the witty 


and wily lawyer, ‘“‘ I have a favour to ask of | for remeid to the great Gordon himsel!” This 


your grace; and I never in my life could ask 
a favour in a barefaced manner.” 

Muckle and Little Sandy Gordon. — Before 
the Reformation in Scotland, a good old gentle. 
woman, who had seen better days, was re- 
duced to the necessity of taking a small moor- 
and farm under the Earl of Huntley, ancestor 
of the Dukes of Gordon. On this barren spot 
the poor widow and her two sons, by their 
unwearied industry, contrived to glean a scanty 
subsistence. But miserable as this dependence 
was, they were likely soon to be deprived of 
it by the practices of a greedy, ruthless, land- 
steward, or factor, as he is denominated in 
Scotland. This unfeeling scoundrel strain- 
ed every nerve to dispossess the widow and 
her orphan children; and adopted an infal- 
lible method to obtain his diabolical object,— 
viz. raising a rent already almost beyond their 
means of paying. In this emergency she applied 
to several persons who were said to possess the 
favour of the earl; but all in vain. Seeing 
ruin inevitable, she summoned up resolution 
to wait on his lordship himself. The earl, 
who was a man of a bluff, open, and generous 
disposition, received her with great kindness, 
and, after some conversation, found her to be 
a person of superior sense and worth, and ex- 
pressed much surprise that the poorest of his 
cot-farms should be occupied by one who had 
once obviously moved in a higher sphere. 
* But,” quoth the worthy nobleman, “ you 
must dine with me and my family to-day; I 
must let them see of what sicker stuff at least 
one of my tenants is made.” The astounded 
widow was very reluctant to accept the in- 
vitation ; but the earl would not be denied. 
She had the good fortune to make herself 
equally acceptable to the countess and all the 
family. After dinner she was shewn over the 
castle, and finally was conducted into the cha- 
pel, where there was no lack of images. But 
fearfully scandalised were the feelings of the 
good woman, when, coming in front one of the 


Virgin Mary, she saw her noble hostess and | 


her children sink down before it, as if a signal 
had been given for their immediate prostration. 
When they had ended their devotions, they 
were equally astonished at the unbending pos- 
ture and horrified looks of their heretical 
guest. The earl, who had been absent, now 
made his appearance ; and seeing how matters 
stood, asked her how she could -he so neglect- 


I don’t think the |’ speerit. 
razor and you have been acquainted for a|the sport of the winds of heaven, I noo do 


Few as our comforts hae been, 
they hae been seasoned wi’ content, whilk is a 
pleasant, though uncommon, drap in the cup 
of poverty: but, alake, noo we’re aboot to 


him. In short, a’s proved vanity and vexation 
Before I and my bairns gae forth, 


what I suld hae dune at the outset,—I apply 


most judicious and touching appeal produced an 
electrical effect on the noble persons to whom 
it was made. The widow and her sons ob- 
tained a long lease of an excellent farm, on a 
reat merely nominal; and it is believed that 
ner descendants enjoy it to this very day.* 
Hugo Arnot.—The late learned historian of 
Edinburgh was much in the habit of loun- 
ging in the bibliothéque of that prince of biblio- 
poles, Provost Creech. One day an old woman 
came into the shop, and asked for a sight of 


she was sapiently peering over the. sacred vo- 
lumes, Hugo, whe was abundantly loose in his’ 
religious notions, said to her: ** Yé’atld ‘fule ! 
what gude d’ye expect from that’ tubbish ? 
*twad be mair wiselike to lay oot your siller in 
gude sappy herrings and mealy potatoes.”” The 
horrified carline, surveying the long and gaunt 
figure of the blasphemer with looks expressive 
of her expectation that the earth would forth- 
with open and swallow him up, like another 
Korah—at last cried out: ‘* The Lord be wi’ 
us! did ony body ever hear sic a graceless 
monster; and the meeserable creature’s just 
an atomy!” Truly, save in the matter of his 
being a pedestrian, the historical scoffer was 
a perfect counterpart to Death on the Pale 
Horse. Arnot took little notice of her zealous 
| rebukes, but, turning to Creech, said: ‘* By 
| Jupiter! Creech, I am going very fast: this 
| pain in my breast will carry me off like a sky- 
| rocket, one of these odd days.” “ Like a sky- 
| racket ?”? cried out the old wife, who was going 
out at the door with her Bible; “ gude faith, 
ma man, gif ye dinna mend yere mainners, 
ye’ll likely tak a vera different direction !” 
The above singular character was once coming 
up Leith Walk, munching, with much apparent 
relish, a speldrin, or dried split haddock. He 
was met by that soul of wit and whim, Harry 
Erskine, who thus accosted him: ‘** How d’ye 
do, friend Hugo? But I need not ask you 
that question, for I am sure you look like your 
meat !*° 








* The common people in Aberdeenshire believe the 
conversion of the Gordon family from the Roman Ca- 
tholic to the Protestant religion, to be in no small degree 
owing to the above pithy and seasonable address. 


some Bibles. Whilst, with spectacles on nose, | Sh 


of amateurs. The second, Love’s Paradise, is 
a very pretty air, with a lively accompaniment, 
easy and natural in its style; and though it 
has no pretensions to originality, yet we think 
it likely to become a general favourite. The 
third is very incorrect in the harmony, and the 
melody commonplace and uninteresting, except 
when sung by the parties announced in the 
title. The fourth is a very effective composi- 
tion, possessing spirit and. originality. The 
enharmonic transition at p. 5 has a pleasing 
effect ; but we do not admire the B flat in the 
sixth bar of the first line of p. 6: perhaps A flat 
or F would have a better effect. Though but 
a small speck in a brilliant composition, it 
might be advisable to obliterate it. 

The Second Book of this production has 
ten vocal compositions, of which No. 1 (by 
Cooke) consisting of two movements, possesses 
a natural flow of elegant and interesting me- 
lody, with a well-arranged accompaniment, 
attainable by musical amateurs in general, and 
sufficiently scientific to satisfy the most fasti- 
dious. No. 2 (Cooke) is showy, and perhaps 
well calculated for such an accomplished singer 
as Miss F. Ayton ; but we cannot help regret- 
ting that our great bard should have the dra- 
pery of foreign music thrown over his poetry: 
akespeare ought to have none but legiti- 
mate English music to his words, and. a person 
of Mr. Cooke’s eminent abilitiesishould. have 
felt himself superior to'‘féreign -aid. No. 3 
(Cooke). A bold, spirited production, in which 
the composer has evidently had Mr. Braham’s 
style of singing the spirit-stirring songs of the 
Death of Abercrombie, the Battle of Trafalgar, 
&c. strongly in his mind. We think the con- 
clusion too much resembles them ; but it is, on 
the whole, an excellent song in its style. No. 5 

(Cooke) has, no doubt, a good theatrical effect, 

but must be uninteresting out of:its place. 

No. 6 (by Mr. Hughes). is a pleasing: melody, 

and well adapted to the words: the accompa- 

niment is very appropriate. No. 7 (Cooke). 

We. do not admire the first movement; but we 

think the song will meet with approbation for 

the sake of the second air. ‘ The Hunting Song 

is excellent, and may with great propriety be 

sung as a detached piece. No. 8 (Cooke) is in 

a light lively style, but will not satisfy those 

who have had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 

Shield’s matchless trio to the same words, with 

the very effective orchestral accompaniments 

added by Mr. Greatorex. We think Mr. Shield’s 

composition would have been the. fittest for 

selection ; as, by comparison, the one before us 

is a complete failure. No. 9 (by Sir J. Steven- 

son and Mr. Cooke) is a quartett with a sweet 

soothing melody, smoothly flowing ’in a very 

natural and unaffected harmony, and a well- 

arranged accompaniment. No. 10 (Cooke). 

An air with a soft and pleasing melody, but 

very common-place. The chorus reminds us 

of Purcell’s well-known, “* Come unto these 

yellow sands.”’ 

We cannot too strongly recommend to Messrs. 

Willis and Co. the necessity of publishing their 

works in a more correct manner than they have 

done these two books, as even the orthography 








is neglected, besides errors inthe music. 
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DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

THE new tragedy of Rienzi, the Youthful 
Queen, and the Green-Eyed Monster, have 
been, during the week, drawing capital houses 
here. Miss Phillips made her appearance as 
Mrs. Haller, on Wednesday, and received great 
applause. We shall take an early opportunity 
of further noticing the claims of this interest- 
ing young lady. 

On Thursday Miss Lacy played Emilia, in 
Othello, in so effective a style as to deserve a 
distinct meed of our approbation. 


. COVENT GARDEN. 

A NEw piece, called a comedy, because it is in 
three acts (for had the School for Scandal been 
written in two, honest John Bull would have 
pronounced it a farce), was performed for the 
first time here on Wednesday evening. We 
cannot say much for the plot, notwithstanding 
it was the fifth of. November ; but an explosion 
we certainly did expect, as the gas was ex- 
ceedingly capricious, and preferred escaping to 
burning, which, setting aside its being ‘‘ used 
to it,” was, as Keeley says in the piece, ‘‘ na- 
tural enough, poor devil.”* The Soldiers’ Stra- 
tagems were not remarkable for their inge- 
nuity, but they certainly suffered nothing by 
being intrusted to such excellent officers as 
Charles Kemble and vom who eng 
be imposed upon, ‘* naturally enough, poor de- 
vils.’” We i our readers’ pardon, but it is 
all Keeley’s; fault, who is also accountable to 
the author for two or three times saving the 
piece by his admirable acting. We wish this 
little fellow, would do something badly, if it 
were only for variety’s sake. Fawcett made 
the most of a soldier-bitten baron; and O. 
Smith enacted one short drunken scene with 
considerable;humour. .The baron’s daughter 
and , hep) waiti were sufiiciently well 
represented by Miss Forde and Mrs. J; Hughes, 
the former of whom sang one song too many ; 
we mean the first. The dialogue of this piece 
is exceedingly unequal, but there are portions 
of it lively. enough; and if it be unsparingly 
cut down, put into two acts, called a farce, and 
clapped at the bottom of the bill, it may be 
played occasionally through the season: as a 
three-act comedy, we doubt: its seeing its nine 
nights. Mr. Lacy is its reputed parent. The 
Soldiers’. Stratagems was followed by Rosina, 
in which we-had the pleasure of hearing Miss 
Byfield, and confirming ourselves in the fa- 
vourable opinion we from the first entertained 
and have expressed concerning her. The voice 
of this young lady is in quality unexception- 
able, her execution is tasteful, and she never 
attempts any thing beyond her power. Good 
teaching is evident in every note she sings ; 
and seeing, as we do daily, the promising dé. 
butantes who, with, fine natural powers, are 
ruined entirely by ignorant and vulgar mas- 
ters, we congratulate Miss Byfield on having 
such an instructor as Mr. Lejeune. 


ADELPHI. 

Tuis pleasant theatre has been crammed to 
the ceiling every night since our last notice ; 
and to its standard attractions, the May Queen 
and the Mason of Buda, a new piece was added 
on Monday, from the pen of Mr. Lunn. What 
it was like, we cannot pretend to say, not being 
able to get further than the stair-head for the 
crowd; but we understand it has since been 
withdrawn. 


THE popular novel of Sir John Chiverton has, 
we perceive, been dramatised at Manchester.* 
We wonder it never occurred to any of our 
town managers or playwrights. Half an hour 
would convert it (so dramatic are its situations, 
80 written, as it were, for the stage) into one 
of the most effective modern melo-dramas. 
The characters of Sir John, the Moor, the 
Physician, and the felon Niel Jagger, are 
excellent: nor does it lack female interest of 
a very novel kind. We hope this hint will 
not be thrown away. 





VARIETIES. 

Meteoric Iron.—A mass of iron of extraordi- 
nary dimensions, which has for the last hundred 
and fifty years been lying in the village of 
Caille, in the department of the Var, having 
lately been examined by several scientific per- 
sons, proves to be, without doubt, meteoric. 
Its weight is said to be from five to six hundred 
kilogrammes—a thousand or twelve hundred 
French pounds. Application has been made 
by the French Academy to the minister of the 
interior, to cause this remarkable specimen of 
meteoric phenomena, supposed to be the largest 
aerolite at present known, be transported to the 
Museum at Paris. 

Natural History and Gastronomy !—There 
is to be a dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
on the 29th (the birth-day of the celebrated 
Ray, and two centuries from that date), at 
which the friends of the natural sciences, zoo- 
logy, botany, &c. &c., are to meet. The pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
takes the chair; and it is a ticipated that u 
number of the most distinguished naturalists 
and philosophical inquirers of the age will be 
present at this entertainment. 

The lovers of the art of painting have sus- 
tained-a great, if not an irreparable, loss in the 
death of the celebrated Gilbert Stuart. By the 
decision of. Mr. West, by the common consent 
of the best judges on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Mr. Stuart has been pointed out as the first 
historical portrait-painter in the world. In 
painting the portraits of private individuals he 
is admitted to have had no equal.—Canjield’s 
Lottery Argus, Baltimore, July 21. 

Laleham.—Perhaps it is not generally known, 
that in the little church of the little village 
of Laleham, near Staines, where the young 
Queen of Portugal at present resides, there 
is an altar-piece by Harlowe. It was painted 
in the year 1811, at the house of a friend 
of the artist’s, in the village; and was li- 
berally presented by Harlowe to the church. 
The subject is the fear which suddenly seized 
Peter, while: he was walking on the sea to- 
wards Jesus: St. Matthew, chap. xiv. verses 
30 and 31. 

‘« But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid; 
and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, save me. 

«« And immediately Jesus stretched forth his hand, and 
caught him, and said unto him, O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt ?” 

Although the style of the picture is not 
exactly of the firm and sober character which 
ought to belong to a scriptural composition, it 
nevertheless es considerable merit. The 
panic of the sinking Apostle, and the dignified 
rebuke of the Saviour, are finely expressed. 
We regret to add, that, owing to damp, the 
painting is in a bad state. It ought to be 
carefully cleaned, and then protected by a 
powerful coat of varnish; for it would be ex- 
ceedingly disgraceful to allow so generous and 
valuable a gift to go to decay. 





“ean apology was made for this accident, and wax 
candles are now employed. , 





* Under the title of Hulme Hall, or Manchester in the 
Olden Time. 


Paper Linen.—A new invention, called 
papier linge, has within the last few days 
attracted much notice in Paris. It consists of 
&@ paper made to resemble damask and other 
linen so closely, that it is impossible without 
examination to detect the difference ; and even 
to the touch, the articles made from the papier 
linge are very much like linen. They are 
used for every purpose to which linen is ap- 
plicable, with the exception, of course, of those 
in which strength and durability are required. 
A French paper, indeed, says that they are 
almost as solid as those manufactured from 
linen ; but this cannot be possible. The price 
is very low: a napkin costs only five or six 
centimes (about a halfpenny); and when they 
are dirty, they are taken back at half price. 
A good-sized table-cloth sells for only a franc ; 
and for the same price one may have a rouleau 
of paper, with one or two colours, for papering 
rooms, or for bed-curtains. 

The French Scientific Expedition.—Several 
of the scientific persons who have been sent to 
Egypt by the French government, arrived at 
Cairo on the 21st and 22d of September. As 
they were the bearers of letters from the vice- 
roy himself to the Governor of Cairo, they 
were received with great distinction, and every 
assistance which they could require for the 
prosecution of their researches was given to 
them. They were not to remain many days 
at Cairo, as it was their intention to proceed 
to Upper Egypt and Nubia, so as to arrive 
there when the heat is least intense. The 
French sanitary. commission from Navarin 
were expected at Alexandria on the 6th ult., 
but they had ‘not then arrived. One or two 
of them will proceed to join the expedition in 
Nubia. 

The Fever at Gibraliar.—After repeated 
delays, the French government have appointed 
a physician, to proceed to Gibraltar, for the 
ptitpose of obtaining information as to the 


nature of the fever now raging there, and also 
of co-operating with the resident physicians 
and surgeons in endeavouring to arrest its 


progress. He has been joined by another 
physician, appointed by the Paris Academy of 
Medicine; but it is thought that they will 
be too late, either to be of service to the 
inhabitants, or to obtain information as to the 
character of the disease. The presumption 
is, that before they arrive, the change cf 
temperature will have materially lessened, 
if not entirely subdued, the malady: but there 
is no certainty on this subject; for there 
are extraordinary anomalies of tempera- 
ture in that part of Europe. The yel- 
low fevér of 1804, which broke ont at Los 
Barfios, a town containing 3000 inhabitants, 
at four leagues from Gibraltar, did not make 
its appearance until the middle of October, 
and remained in full force up to the begin- 
ning of the ensuing January. On that occa- 
sion the use of bark was resorted to with great 
success ; but it seems that even the sulphate of 
quinine has been used in the present instance 
without effect.—The introduction of this fever 
is attributed to communications between the 
shore and a Swedish vessel, called the Digden, 
from Havannah, which anchored in the bay. 

Literary Curiosity.—The first of the follow- 
ing paragraphs is on a morsel of paper, printed 
and left with a pamphlet at houses throughout 
the country: the second speaks for itself,—is 
original and unique. 

«* Permit your goodness to excuse the liberty an unfor- 


tunate Author has taken, in causing this Book to be left 
for your perusal.—He is sorry that he is under the painful 





necessity of thus intruding, but being reduced, through a 
variety of events (over which he no control), from a 
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wespectable situation in life, to distress, is therefore des- 
py OE Aa f vireo ~Te peice is One 
Shilling, which, or the Book unsoiled, w called for 
next day and thank received.” 

«* My Lord I bag pardon Inddressing t Lordshi 
being a poor Man and traveling with a Laght House Boo! 
to a Lively hood for my selfe and fomly sences I 
Lost all iy poopoesty by fire in Chancerey Lane in July 
3624 and having been —— to his Ma- 

and the duses of Kent and oj nable men of Hy 
k 1 Brought one directed to your Lordship on friday 
Last and Comeing again on Munday for an unsure your 
footman only give me one sheling meerly the prise of the 
book after walking seven Mills which convinces me that 
your Lordship Never had the book as wel! as the Woman 
at the Lodg gate as the Arle of Plemouth geve Me five 
sheling for the same Book as well as Other Noble Men 
and gentlemen and if your Lordship pleses to take My 
Case into Considetatation as having no Other Mens of 
an Lively hood I will Bring the Book again to 
your ip as your Lordship Cannot have the Book 
= aay Other Man but My selfe I Only haveing a patent 
‘or it 

**I hope your Lordships goodness will be plezed to 

pardon your moust Humble and Obedent 
B. TUMBBSLING.” 

** At James Bughorns, Castle Street, Tunbridge Wells. 

Octr. 1th, 1824.” 
Charles 11. and Rochester: an old Story versified. 
Says Rochester, ‘‘ Behold our king, 
hose word no man relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 
«* *Tis true,” says Charles, ‘‘ ye graceless curs, 
our tongues, I see, just grown are— 
My actions are my ministers’, 
y witty words my own are!” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Russian Army.—A work on Russia, by M. Niellon 
Gilbert, has just made its appearance in Paris: we extract 
from it the following account of the Russian army. The 
troops of the line are said to amount in number to 384,000 
men, who are thus classed by the author :— 






Inf of the line ----+++-+++. 220,000 
Grenadiers .«..++.+.+. ° ++ 22,000 
Chasseurs a pied - ++ 80,000 
Cuirassiers --.--+- ++ 15,000 
Houlans --- 12,000 
Dragoons - - - 12,000 
Hussars ----- 10,000 
Foot artillery --- 8,000 


Horse artillery ssest tates cites 5,000 


384,000 

To these are to be added, first, 12,000 men of every class 
from the mili colonies, where they have been formed 
Sronrvine with the most rigorous cru pe soldier of the 
line being placed in each house, with full authority to dis- 
pose of its male inmates as he pleases, so as to prepare 
them for the field of battle ; and next are the troops called 

regiments, who are armed, equipped, and exer- 
cised in the same way as the troops of the line, with the 
ye of wearing a gray uniform, instead of the green 
which is common to the troops of the line, in which also 
it is of rather a superior quality. These garrison regi- 
ments are employed princip.lly as militia are in other 
countries, and also for the protection of fortresses and the 
escort of prisoners; but they are liable to be called into 
service in the same way as the regules troops: their num- 
ber is estimated at 60,000. The irregular cavalry, in 
which are included all the Cossacks already trained to the 
warfare for which they are found to be so useful and en- 
during, are calculated at 50,000, that bens the number 
which can be called out with ease, although it is supposed 
that a third more than that number might be brought 
forward without much difficulty. The total foree of the 
Russian army, either in actual service or liable to be 
called out at a short notice, is thus stated :— 

Troops of the line---«.«-++++«« + 384,000 


Bis cosncccsesess 90,000 
€ {OOPS «eee eeseeeees 120,000 
Garrison regiments ------+-+-++ 1,000 
I lar cavalry --+--+- decodes 50,000 
PURI roses claccscocsess 60,000 





764,000 

Of this force upwards of 300,000 were ready at the com- 
mencement of the present campaign to pass the Pruth, 
and proceed at once to the Balkan ; but it was considered 
necessary to:have o portien behind to keep a check upon 
any movement which might be Gaye wee by the Em- 
peror of Austria, and, to supply the deficiency, the impe- 
rial guards were ordered to march; and a perfect under- 
standing having been effected between the Russian and 
Prussian courts, an army of more than 100,000 men, which 
was on the Prussian frontiers, has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the emperor. 

A new edition of Thucydides, printed at the Clarendon 
Press, Mustrated with Maps drawn from actual Surveys, 
and with Notes, chiefly Historical and Geo- 
graphical, by the Rev. T. Arnold, Head Master of Rugby 
School, is preparing for publication. 

Nearly ready, What is Luxury? To which is added,'a 
Manipuius of Etymological and other Nuge, by a Lay 


Messrs: Ebers and Co. announce a new series of Ima- 


Legends of the Lakes; or, Sa’ and Doings at Killar- 
ney, by Crofton Croker; a little volume of Poems, 
said tobe by a Lady of Fashion, entitled The Sorrows of 


» Se 

Mr. Strong, the Bookseller, of Bristol, announces a 
Topographical and Geni ical History of the Hundred 
of Carhampton, Somersetshire, by James Savage, embel- 
lished with a Frontispiece and a Map of the Hundred, 
coloured geologically. 

The Imperial Remembrancer; a collection of Tables, 
including the Stamp and Excise Duties, the Medsures, 
Hackney-Coach Fares, New Rates for Watermen, &c. &c., 
compressed into a single sheet, is to appear with the Al- 
manacks. 

Mf. Sheppard, author of Thoughts on Devotion, has in 
the press a View of some of those Evidences for the 
Divine Origin of Christianity which are not founded on 
the authenticity of Scripture. 

A new edition, with Receipts, of the House- 
keeper’s Oracle, or Art of Domestic Management, by the 
= =~ — > a iat lendid 

r. Jol urnet is employed in engrav a splen 

national print from Wilkic's celebrated picture of the 
Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Gazette of the Battle of 
Waterloo, in the possession of the Uuke of Wellington. 

Mr. Grattan, the Author of Highways and Byways, is 
engaged on a new series of Tales and Sketches. 

etters from the West, containing Sketches of Scenery, 

Manners, and Customs, also Anecdotes connected with 
the first settlement of the Western Sections of the United 
States, by Judge Hall, will speedily appear. 

German Literature.—There appears to have been great 
activity among the booksellers in Germany during the 
last twelve months. The Leipzig catalogue contains a 
list of more than 3,300 works which appeared at the Leip- 
zig Easter fair at the end of March, and at the Michael- 
mas fair at the end of October. Nearly all these works 
have been printed in Germany. Among the English 
works printed at Leipzig, are the whole of Sir Walter 
Scott’s works, in 120 volumes, and an edition of Roscoe’s 
historical works, in 8 volumes. 

In the Press.—The Wanderer’s Legacy, a collection of 
Poems on various Subjects, by Catharine Grace Godwin, 
(late C. G. Garnett).—Christianity, Protestantism, and 
Popery, compared and contratel, — A second edition 
(post 8vo.) of Montgomery’s Universal Prayer, Death, &c. 
—Churchyard Gleanings and Popes Scraps, by 
W. Pulleyn —The Economy of Human Life, translated 
into French, by Mrs. Davidson.—A comic romance, to be 
called Rank and Talent.—Sailors and Saints of the Naval 
Sketch-Book.—A second series of the Tales of a Voyager. 
—Tales of Military Life, by the Author of the Military 
Sketch-Book. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Literary Souvenir, 1829, 12s. ; | eon 24s. silk.—New 
Year’s Gift, by Mrs. A. Watts, 18mo. 7s. Gd. hf.-bd.— 
Forget-Me-Not, 1829, 12s. bds.—Bythewood’s Preced 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Just published by Smith and Son, 172, Strand, mounted on 
cardboard, price 12s. 
NEW MOVABLE PLANISPHERE, 


with the Figures of the Constellations, shewing the 
Position of the Heavens at any given time, the Rising and Setting 
of the Stars, &c. Also, Y ‘ 
A Map of the Stars, with the Figures of the 
Constellations. Price 2s. 6d. 


Just completed, T. Landseer’s Monkeyana. 

Containing 25 humorous Plates, and neatly done up in cloth 

boards, prints, royal 4to. 2/. 14s,; proofs, imperial 4to. 3i. 128.; 

or before the Letters, crown folio, 61. 6s. . ae 
M°s KEYANA;; or, Men in Miniature; 

ae Series of 25 Plates, designed and etched 
y THOMAS LANDSEER. 
London: Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall; 
and F. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Part VI. just published, which completes 

the Work, and for which early application is requested, as well 
as for any of the former Numbers to perfect Sets. 








Price 9s. Part I. of a Series of 
V IEWS in the CITY of BATH, to be com. 
pleted in Three Parts, each Part containing Six Prints. 
Drawn on Stone, by Gauci, from Originals by R. Woodroffe, 
and Printed by Engelmann and Co. Dean Street, Soho, London. 
Bath: Published by C. Duffield, Book and Printseller; and 
sold by all Printsellers in London, Bristol, Bath, Exeter,-Glou- 
cester, &c. &c. 


Part II. will be ready on the Ist of Déc. 





HE ENGLISHMAN. 

Pp ble and independ: Weekly Newspaper is pub- 

lished at No, 170, in the Strand, every Sunday morning at Four 
o’Clock, at the price of Seven-pence only. The Bagilibenari has 
now been published Twenty-six Years, and during that long 
period has invariably pursued the same course in afl its depart- 
ments—that of the strictest impartiality. It maytruly be said of 
the Englishman, that it is ‘* open to all parties, influenced by 
none.” As a family newspaper, the Englishman stands unri- 
valled; not a line or an advertisement of an immoral tendency is 
allowed under any citcumstances to stain its pages. The English- 
man is a 20 folio column journal, the same size and price as the- 
«« Observer.” ‘The paper upon which it is printed is of an excel- 
lent sort, and the type almost new ; indeed, for variety, quantity, 
and quality, it is the most perfect. In speaking of Sunday News- 
me it is proverbial to say, the Englishman is almost a library 
n itself; and to such readers who do not desire a party paper; a 
trial of the ee is strongly recommended as a neutral 
journal, in which such a combination of literary talent is engaged 
as cannot be excelled by any weekly newspaper whatever. The 
Englishman is sent from London by the mails on Sunday, and 
may be had in the country on the blank post days. , 








Vol. I. 8vo. 1. 2s. bds.—The Amulet, 1829,. 12s. bds.— 
The Jew Exile, 2 vols. 12mo. 10%. bds.—The Juvenile 
Forget-Me-Not, 1829, 18mo. 7s. bds.—Potter on Sense of 
Words, &vo. 9s. bds.—Musical Souvenir, 1829, post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. silk.—Soames’s Reformation, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.e— 
Prophetic Messenger, 1829, 2s, 3d. sewed.—Ashwell on 
Parturition, 8vo. 18s. bds.—The Gift of an Uncle, royal 
18mo. 3s. bds.—Panizzi’s Italian Grammar, 12mo. 3s. 
sheep.—Christian Records, I8mo. 3s. 6d. sheep. — The 
Gem, 1829, 128.3; large paper, IJ. Is.; India proofs, 27. 2s. 
silk ; illustrations before letters, 2/. 2s.; after letters, li. 1s. 
bds.—A Movable Planisphere, with Figures of the Constel- 
lations, 12s. on a card.—Peers’s Typical Instruction, 8vo. 
14s. bds.—Friendship’s Offering, 1829, 12s. bds.—Winter’s 
Wreath, 1829, 12s.; India proofs, 18s. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1828. 
October. * Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday-- 30 47. to 34. | 30.24 to 30.23 

Friday ---- 31 27. — 49 | 30.22 — Stat. 


November. 
Saturday-- 1 


tlt 1? 
F 


— 54 | 3016 — 30.20 
Sunday---- 2 43. — 55. | 30.16 — 30.17 
Monday -- 3 34. — 50. | 30.22 — 30.96 
Tuesday -- 4 32. — 50. | 30.18 — 30.12 
Wednesday 5 30. — 46. | 30.11 — Stat. 


Wind variable, prevailing E. and N.E. 
Generally clear, with foggy mornings. 
monton. CBARLES H. ADAMs. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

There is an old English ode, beginning—‘‘ O Death, 
rock me on sleep !” which Ritzon, I think, attributes to 
Lord Rochford, brother to Anne Boleyn: I have searched 
for it in vain in the few collections of old poetry that have 
failen in my way. If, through the medium of your Lite- 
vary Gazette, you would inform me where it is to be found, 
or, if not too long, insert the ode in one of your Nos., 
you would tly oblige one of your constant readers. 

J. W. will find a letter at our office. 
We are sorry that we cannot return B. E. G.’s manu- 
script, because we—burnt it; and there is no use in mak- 
ing a dust about the ashes. 

oro has mistaken the prin of the letters in his sig- 

nature: the last o should be before, not after the r. 
Literum sat, as the good scholars say. 

A. C. C.’s impertinence shews how unworthy any pro- 
position from him can be of and his papers 





ginary Conversations, by Walter Savage Landor;—The 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for November contains, among other original and inte- 
resting Articles,—I. The Penenden Heath Meeting—I1. Irish 
Proceedings ; the Clare Election, Catholic Leaders and Associa-* 
tions—II1. Professional Sketches, No. 1; Mr. Abernethy—IV., 
The Annuals—V. Dr. Granville’s St. Petersburgh— V1. Walks in 
Rome and its Environs; the Roman Theatre—V11. The Death-» 
Boat of Heligoland—VIII. The Philosophy of Clubs; the Hole 
in the Wall——IX. Gipsies—X. D*Israeli’s Commentaries on 
Charles I.—XI. Stanzas on Life—XII. Travelling Oddities, 
No. 2—XIII. My Public—XIV. Folly—XV. Broken Ties—XV1. 
Sketches of Parisian Society, Politics, and Literature—XVII. 
The Dying Klepht.to his Companions—XVILI. The New Tra- 
gedy ot Rienzi, by Miss Mitford—XIX. Mr. Haydon’s New Pic- 
ture; and the usual Varieties in Politics, Critical Notices of New 
Publications, Fine Arts, Domestic and Foreign Varieties, Bio- 
graphical Particulars of Persons lately deceased, Provincial Oc- 
currences, &c. &c. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





UME and SMOLLETT, with EMBEL- 
LISHMENTS. 

‘The Publishers of Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 

with Portraits, and other Historical Engravings, b; 

the best Artists, in 16 vols. 8vo. have recently been enabled to 

complete a few Copies of that elegant edition, which it is their 

intention to sell at 7/. 4s. in boards. 

These Copies would have been long ago sold, had they not been 

sequestrated, under very peculiar circumstances; and they have 

the advantage of very early impressions of the Plates. There are 

also a very few Copies on royal paper, the Plates to which are 

early Proofs, and which will be sold for 12/. 16s. in boards. 

*,* There being a few extra Sets of Smollett, persons who 

may happen to have the Hume alone, have now an opportunity 

of completing their Sets. There are also some odd volumes, if 

wanted. 

London: Published by Robert Scholey, Paternoster-Row ; 

and the other Proprietors. 





‘ In 3 vols. post Svo. 1, 11s. 6d. j 
HE CROPPY. A Tale of the Irish 
Rebellion. 
By the Authors of the “ O’Hara Tales,” the “ Nowlans,” &c. 
«« Delighted as we have been with all the previous productions 
of these gifted authors, it was reserved for the ‘ Croppy’ alone to 
impress us with any idea of the full extent of their genius and 
capabilities. ‘The story itself glows with the very essence of 
romante and excitation.”—Literary Chronicle. 


2. Ismael; or, the Kuzzilbash. <A Tale of 

Khorasan. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

«* One of the best and abiest works of fiction which fer a long 
zine. 





shall be thrown behind the fire, 


tine [~_ has issued from tlie préss.”—Blackwood’s Maga 
rinted for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES, 


THs MIRROR of PARLIA MENT 
enh at JOHN HENRY ra te he Esq. Hon- 
ourable Soc! Gtay’s Inn.) This Work being now complete 
for the Sess of Patliamene just closed, the attention of the 
ublic is sepecstelly solicited to the peculiar claims which it 
Prefers upon their patronage. It is devoted entirely,—). To very 

li and authentic of all the discussions in both Houses 
Parliament, the Debates in Committees “ of the whole House”. "on 
Private Bills, and other matters of local concernment ives j stated 
— vy care and fidelity. 2. ie accurate statements o all the 
and divisi li with abstracts of 

the Puttiechentany Papers and Tate, 
These are supplied by the ablest and most practised 
——, they are unaccompanied by any political gre Te 
» and d ished by the utmost accuracy, and 

strictest impartiality. Every speech is reported with the sopet 
poy: a and in the same proportion of extent, without 

the party or opinions, or the greater or ~— P 








Instructive and gy wey o and Birth-day Present 
ons. 


In 2 vols. 16mo. embellished with Eighty-Two Engravings, 
price, neatly bound in cloth, 12s. ; with coloured Plates, 18s. ; 
ERI PTT ilt edges, l4s.; with coloured Plates, 20s. 

GrivTd 


RE NATURAL HISTORY 
te ee 


By ESTHER HEWLETT, now COPLEY. 
The Binding will be at once durable and elegant. 
The following gratifying Notices of this Work have 

already appeared :— 

Quite a treasure for any deserving child, from six years of 
age to the time of hat AL the animals mentioned in Scrip- 
ture are not only well d but a de of coloured 
prints serve to rivet thelr forms, &c. on theit memory. But be- 
sides the animal world, we have also the vegetable and mineral, 
fa und well and maggie emg = briefly, impressed on the youth- 








of the am wc During the session, the p inued 


short, these two infantine-looking quartos 





in weekly parts, each part containing all the dabette, &c. of the 
preceding week, printed on folio paper of the same size as the 
» but in double columns, and in a beau- 
tiful tye, expressly cast for this work. Every separate part is 
led by a distinct table of contents, and a digested abstract 
of beng imengecs. 4 of the week to which it refers; and at the 
close session, an elaborateand very copious index of persons 
and matters is furnished to subscribers, which supplies at one 
scorn the most simple and exact reference to any given speech, 
ness, or peqoeedinns of the session: this index, both in extent 
and ar ding any thing which has yet been 
attempted on the come onhere 
In referring to the three volumes of the Mirror of eggs oy 
which have just been completed, (Session, January—July, 1828), 
containing in all 2700 pages, for the manner and the spirit in which 
the above conditions have been fulfilled, the proprietors feel them- 
selves at liberty to state, that from the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the political parties in both Houses of Parliament, includ- 
ing His Majesty’s principal Ministers, the — has received 
the most flattering and gratifying 
and encouragement. These may ‘be — 
3 and the 











ted on. the Office by 
at the most important 
speeches which * were delivered during the last session, are given 
in the Mirror with of course commu- 
nicates a higher "degree of interest and value to this unbroken 
'y reports, than has been attained by 











— such compilation. 
litical imp of the several matters to be 
discussed in the ensuing session of parliament, will render, it is 
presumed, the possession of a record of the deliberations of that 
assembly, thus copious, impartial, digested, and contemporary 
with the weekly debates which it comprises, an object of oe 
ate age to every subject, and every institution of the 
pe om, whose interest, in times like these, is ponactally. ex- 
for the political welfare of the British empire. 





re in th 1} a valuable library.” —Literary Gazette ot Octo- 

ter 11, 1828. 

« Natural history is in itself one of the most delightful and im- 
proving branches of study; but when it is connected with the 
illustration of the laepisea volume, it acquires a deeper interest 
and importance. The excellent writer of these volumes has 
therefore rendered a most valuable service to children, and is en- 
titled to the gratitude of parents, for this very seasonable and 
useful work. It contains a description A en snlnaite vegeta- 
bles, earths, and stones, mentioned in of God; illus- 
trated by aay tse coloured engravings, ‘which will arrest the 
attention, and at the same time convey Merny es information to 
the mind.”—Methodist Magazine for November 1898. 

Published mind 7e a and Jackson, 88, Newgate Street. 


in 4to. price eal. 38.3; or on ae paper, with Proofs of the Plates, 
on India paper, and Portrait of the ee 61. 6s. Dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. &c. 
RACTICAL HINTS on PAINTING. 
Illustrated by nearly 100 Etchings from celebrated Pic- 
tures of the Italian, Yonge nee Phestioh. Be and English Schools. 


The Work was orietaalty ublished in Three ey Parts, 
any single one of which may now be had, viz. 
1. Practical Hints on Composition, 3d edit. 
price 15s. 
2. Practical Hints on Light and Shade, 2d 
edition, price 18s. 
3. Practical Hints on the Management of 
Colour, 2a yen 1. 11s, 6d. 
* The to d that such pergons as 
hat any portion, and are desirous of completing their Copies, 
a do so without delay, as the Parts will not hereafter be printed 








“fhe price of the Mirror of P. 
the complete Set (of each session), Five Guineas. 
communications and all orders for the Mirror, for the past 
and ensuing sessions, are req’ d to be 1 as speedily 
as possible, eerie to the Editor, at the Office, 52, Parliament 
Street, or to the Publishers, Messrs. Winchester and Varnham, 
61, Strand, London. 


is, for 








In 8 vols. price 1. lls, 6d. 
HE TRIALS of LIFE. 
By the Author of “* De Lisle; or, the Sensitive Man.” 
2..The Romance of History—England, by 
Henr. heme new edition, 3 vols. i? lls. 6d. 
“ eele’s tales are yvatuable illustrations of English man- 
Pr mes. 
3. De Lisle; or, the Sensitive Man, 2d 
edition, in 3 vols. 1/. lls. 6d. 
Preparing for publication, 
1. The Life and Times of Francis the First 
| ve witha Portrait, from Titian’s Painting in the Louvre. 
vois. 
2. Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy, 
2 vols. 12mo. 


a The Manual for Invalids. By a Physi- 


oprinted for —— Bull, New Public yoo gad Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Squar: 





In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. boards, with a Memoir of the Author, 
and a Portrait, engraved by Scriven, the 10th edition of 
EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 

exemplifying Female Virtues. 
By Mrs. KING. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 


Pisceaiiy. Place, Pall Mall; and sold by Hatchard and Son, 
cad. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The Rector’s Memorandum Book ; being 
the Memoirs of a Family in the North. 12mo. 7s. 
2. The Beneficial Effects of the Christian 
Temper on Domestic Happiness. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 
2d edition, 


3. A Tour in France in 1802. 
3s. 6d. 





In 8vo. 9d edition, revised and enlarged, price 8s. 6d. boards, 


TREATISE on INDIGESTION; 
the S Varieties, Causes, and Treat- 
ment of that Disease, with  Onservations on some painful Com- 


Disorder hx — ~ smairias 








By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 
“ We sincerely recommend it, and have been long convinced 


that such a work was imperatively called for.”—London Medical 
Journal. 


Londen: Published by Ww Joy, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
B... a sellers. 


80, by a same Author. 
Modern Domestic. Medicine. 


Treatise, forming a 
Guide for hee lergy, Familie, and Invalides. 
thick vol. 8vo. price 15s. 

*Weo recommend it.” ~—Literary Chronicle. 


A Popular 
ji Medical 
Third edition, in a 





"Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 





n 8vo. price 6s. boards, 


SERIES “of OBSERVATIONS on 
STRICTURES of the URETHRA, giving an Account 
of some newly invented Instruments, and of a Method of Treat~ 
ment by which the most obstinate and aggravated Forms of that 
Complaint have Ig safely and y cured. I! 
by Cases and a 
y RICHARD ANTHONY STAFFORD, 
Member of the teeny College of Surgeons, and — House 
Su m to St, Bartholomew’s Hospital! 

“The tntormnnes is highly valuable, and Mr. iendford deserves 
the thanks of the p for the of his invention.” 
—Medical and Surgical Journal, Oct. 1, 1828. 

** We think Mr. Stafford’s plan ingeniow us, and he has put it 
before the public very fairly and impartia ally."—London Medical 
Ganette, Aug. 2, 1828. 

Also preparing for publication, by the same Author, 
A Treatise on the Diséases and Injuries of 
the Spine. 

London : Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
ee Row; and the Author, 15, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 

past. 











A New Edition of Dr. H "s *s aplendid Work on Diseases 
of the Brain. 


HE MORBID ANATOMY of the 

HUMAN BRAIN, illustrated by coloured Engravings, 

yaatalning a complete Account of the Organic Diseases of that 
$C 

This Work will be found not only to afford those who have 
not the opportunity of making extispicial dissections, or of in- 
born green ont nergy. _— ts, the ‘Means of becoming acquainted with 
their and their structure, but will 
also. put them in ponseato in of a museum, in some respects more 
desirable pny useful than the parts themselves. 

In order to extend the circulation of this work, the Author 
has fixed the price at Two Guineas and a half, which is just one- 
half of what would cover his expenses, provided the whole of the 
edition is sol 

Purchasers ‘of the “« Illustrations” may have their copy ex- 
changed for this, without any additional expense, by applying at 
21, Saville Row. 

London: Printed for the Author; and sold by Longman, 
» Orme, Brown, ‘and Green. 








Andrews’s Botanical Works, just completed, 
HE ERICAS, or HEATHS, in 4 vols. 
(folio) each Volume containing Seventy - Aa Figures, 361. 
2. The Heathery; or, 8vo. edition of the 
Genus Erica, in 6 vols. containing 300 Figures, 13/. 
3. A Monograph of the Genus Rosa, in 


2 vols. royal 4to. containing all the most new and beautiful 
Roses, 13/. 


o 
4. A Monograph of the Genus Geranium, 
royal 4to. containing the most beautiful Species, with their nu- 
merous Varieties, 9/. 9s. 
5. The Botanist’s Repository of New and 
Rare Plants, in 10 vols. 4to. containing near 700 Figures, 361. 
The Five Botanical Works above enumerated, are all drawn, 
engraved, described, and finely coloured from the living Plants, 
with Botanical Dissections, in Latin and English. 
Subscribers who have not completed their Copies, may be sup- 
plied with the remainder by the Author, 31, Sloane Street, Chel- 
Booksellers. 





sea, or by any of the 
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Price las, 
7 
HE FRENCH COOK. 
By LOUIS EUSTACHE UDB, 

Ci-devant Cook to Louis XVI. and the Earl of Sefton, and 
late Steward to H. KR. H. the late Duke of York, and now Steward 
to Crockfords’. 

9th edition, with Two Hundred additional Receipts, and 
a copious Index. 

“ This work, which appears to be admirably arranged, consists 
of about fourteen hundred receipts, every one of w ich has its 
own pecaliar merit, and is attainable through no other ri eed 
Indeed the ‘French Cook’ may be satd to be beyond di: 
the best treatise on the subject at present in existence.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 


Also may be had, 

The Italian Confectioner; or, complete 
Economy of Desserts, containing the Bienes of the Art, ac- 
cording to the most modern and approved Practice, By G. A. 
Jarrin, Confectioner, New Bond Street. The 3d edition, cor- 


rected and oT 
Printed for Messrs. Ebers and Co. 27, Old Bond Street. 





4th edition, with new Acts and Law Cases, in a closely printed 
vol. 18mo. 84. 6d. boards, 


\HE CABINET LAWYER; or, a Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England, with H Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Acts of Parlia t, and Judicial Antiquities ; 
correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise Licenses, 
and Post Horse Duties; Post Office lations, Rates of Por- 
— Turnpike Laws, Corn Laws, Prison Regulations, &c. &cs 
‘This edition is much enlatged and improved by an Appendix 
of ry Aote of the 9 Geo. IV. and an  “meaaaee Digest of Law 
Cases from Michaelmas Term, A.D. 

«« This very useful book, carefully Bom oy and much improved, 
has worthily reached a third edition. It is an excellent digest, 
and does credit to the editot.”—Literary Gazette, Oct. 23, 1827 

mdon: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


ARDING and LEPARD, No. 4, Pail 
Mall East, have this day published, ‘price le ls. 6d., a Cata- 
logue of eon, Part I. containing the following Classes :—Bri- 
tish and lrish History, Foreign History, Voyages and Travels, 
Heraldry and Genealogy, Fine Arts, itecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, Coins, Books of Prints, &c.; English Poetry, Drama, 
and Music. 
No. I. of the New Edition of Lodge’s Por- 
traits of Illustrious P; ges, will be published on the Ist of 
January. 











In 2 large vols. mt price ll. ls. pene) the 9th edition, 
vised and corrected, 


» of 
LEMEN TS of GENERAL KNOW- 
LEDGE, introductory to useful Books in the principal 
Branches of Literature and 5 Science. With Lists of the most 
i Authors, i the best Editions of the Classics. 
Desi; chiefly for the Junior Stud in the U » and 
the Higher Classes in Schools. 
By HENRY KETT, B.D. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 











mee fet complete, with General Index. 
6 vols. 8vo. price 61. 17s. boards, 
HE Ww ORKS of the Right Honourable 
EDMUND BURKE, complete, with Genera! Index. 
Printed jor C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
*,* A few Copies may be had on royal p: nper, » price 91. 124. in 
boards. Also, Vols. 1V. to VIII. in oe witl — Index to 
complete that edition, price 2/. 2¢. eac 





ie ong Hebrew Grammar, with Points. 

n 8vo. price 5s, boards, the 4th edition of 
r | ‘HE "SCHOLAR’S INSTRUCTOR; ; 

Hebrew Crone with Points. 
By ISRAEL LYONS, 
Formerly Teacher of the one Language in the University of 
Cambridge. vised and corrected by HENRY JA wn 
ipa 5 a Printed by A. and J. M. Duncan; and sold by 

pee mec “te Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Watet loo Place, 





New ere P by J Agree. 
n 8vo. price 12s tion, revised, of 
HE APOCALYPSE of ST, JOHN; or, 
ey md of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of the Church 
of Rome; the niver- 
sal War, and the final Triumph of Chriatianity. anew 
Interpretation. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, A. = H.R. 8. L. 
Printed for C. and J. » St. Paul’s Ch 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal. 











Berens’s — ee rea —— Sermons. 


ERMONS for YOUNG PERSONS in the 
Higher and Middle Classes of Society. From Piney. 
Two Sermons, by the late Right Rev. THEODORE DEHON 
D.D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of South Carolina, 
Selected wf the Rev. E. BERENS, M.A, 
Printed for pg d J. R St. Paul’s Church 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mail. 








Price 6s. boards, e 
HE MODERN JESUITS; a Bi hi- 
cal Work, translated from the French of L’'ABBE 
MARTIAL MARCET dela ROCHE ARNAULD. 
EMILE LEPAGE, 
Professor of the French Language, Fulham, 
This work, which has been twice re-published in Paris, not 
withstanding the eager and importunate efforts of the Jesuits for 
its sappression, contains a curious exp of their 


in various countries of Roose Orme, 
Orme, Brown, and Green, London, 





Printed for 








720 





In 4to. price 10s. 6d. boards, . " 
N ESSAY: on COMETS, which gained 
the First of Dr. Fellowes’s Prizes, enone to those 
who had attended the University of Edinburgh during the last 
Twelve Years. 
By DAVID MILNE, A.M. F.R.S.E. 
dam Black, Edinburgh 


Printed for urgh ; 
” 


and Longman, Reet, — 
Orme, Brown, and Gi 


N the LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
MS aT GREAT PAINTERS of ITALY. ‘Ilusteated 


Plates. 

A few Copies of this Wort, which was a for private 4 
ccietinn, pn _ for —_ with Messrs. mter and Son, 0) 
treet. 





Standard School Books. 
Just ee. by A. J. Vaipy, M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet 
» London; ADUS; on, Greek, L 


REEK . GRADUS ; or, 


Gree Boot, in in Latin and 1 oglish, of all W. Words which aah the 
liest period to the time of 


ities of each Syllable; thu com- 
— Poets and a 


by eg ay 





rice 2s. 6d. with Three 


N ACCOUNT of the COMET which is 


ae shortly to appear, with some Directions for 
emilee oy and me Place in the a 
Een EN LEE, of the British 


Museu: 
London: "sort Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


RAVELS ‘a “RUSSIA ar TURKEY ; 


Sea; with a Rone Trade in those Seas, and of the Sys- 
tems adopted to Man the Fleets of the different Powers of Europe, 


com, with that 
By GEORGE MATTHEW JONES, Capt. R.N. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Completion Mr. Godin's History. 
{ODWIN’S HISTORY of the COM- 
MONWEALTH of ENGLAND. The Fourth and 


ume. 
N. 3 Any of the preceding V. had uasaly. 
Printed for Henry Colterw 8, oi New Busiugre Street 





In 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
OTIONS of the AMERICANS; 
pat up bya TRAVELLING BACHELOR. 

“* We have read these volumes with the most unmingled satis- 
factiun. The writer is no other than Deopet, the well-known 
national novelist of America."—Monthly Mag. 

“« Mr. Cooper's book is” sage te el best that has yet been written on 
America.”—London Weekl; 

Biles for Henry C: aoe 8, New Burlington Street. 


TAVERLEY NOVELS. A few Sets 
the Author otill vemnain of the Callected i eatbons of the Werks of 
oe Ata ~ pacman averley to Quen 


r he same Series of Novels, in 33 vols. fools- 
cap 8yo. 


——., in 25 vols. 18mo. with Plates. 
Printed for Cadell and 3 to be had of all 
Booksellers in » eee “ 
{when alec 
Tales and Homaness ‘Ofethe same Author, 
Sodintoop oe the Work to Woodstock; inclusive. These are 


eae in 9 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
and 7 vols. 18mo. with Plates. 


In two neatly Poona volumes, te arrange with the 
%4mo Pocket-Bible and Prayer, 


SUNDAY BOOK, containing Short 
Sermons and Moral pe ark lag 


Peo 
‘printed for er as fer fer 50, Gatenrpovects and 














8 vols. post 8vo0. 272. 24 editi: 
ALATHIEL: 38 Story of th Past, the 
Pusat. and the Future 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





In? vi 
ALES of the WEST of ENGLAND. 
Contents? he Vales A the Linde Miner (a Fxile— 
Siac racer te bene 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


On? Sheets of royal and coloured, ice 5a. 
and aie, Price 708Gl. tho Sd edition considanchig enlarged. of 


larged, 
MF 
juperior, Su; ial, and Medial 
= & ry T. ‘te li “4 Biche, Esq. F.E F.L.S§. F.G,S. &c. 
Printoe' for T. vated, Se ; and Messrs. Treuttell and Co. 





+ —% 





n 8 vols. aes with 


HE b WORKS of SAMUEL’ PARR, LL.D. 





of St. Paul's, and C of Hatton, &c. 
Wiih Mamatry of bis ‘Lite and Wit tings, a Selection from | HE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. 
his age erg Fe Edited by THOMAS ROSCOE, 
yonx, be gape = on M.D. Among the list of Contributors to this volume “will be found 
Fellow oftne meaty, one = Royal College of the Names of Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Aikin, Miss Porter, 
Miss Emily Taylor, the Misses Strickland, the Rev. H. 
A few ny Copia of this ork are printed on — 1%, | William and J. E. oe, the late Mr. John Taylor, Thomas 
for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, ~ yap te Jevons, Thomas Pringle, D. L. » and the Authors 
of « Tales of the Munstec Festivals,” and “ Gomez Arias,” &c. 
8 vols. post 8vo. . The oe pol we consist of Eight phew gph Line ae ox 
ngs on Steel, v » some of w. 
| ncaa INDIA; or the English at | are executed by, and wirhae unde he t immediate superin- 
ic’ Je 


Chronicle. 


2. Greek Testament, 2d edition, containing 
opious Critical, i, Philohogicaly and ina. Beplonaters Notes, with Par- 
&c. from the Classics, and with references 

s for ‘dioms, and ‘Bos for Ellipses. The various R 
recorded under the Text. Greek and English Ind 


ape 


nual considers this edition of the Greek 
philological any that has pecially gore ot i a and 
philo! ical ay creed for students who w to pur- 
hase pai of the Gree : Testament.”—Horne's Iniro- 
duction to the Bible. 

3. The Second Greek Delectus; or, New 
Analecta Minora; intended to be read in Schools between Dr. 
Valpy’s Greek Delectus and Dalzell’s Analecta Mi 
English Notes, and a copious Greek and English Lexicon. By 
the mr F. Valpy, M.A. Trin. — Cam., and one of the Mas- 
ters of Reading School. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


By we Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 2i. 5s. 
intended 


‘This work is 
well as for the library. 
« After a minute examination, the author of the 


only one edi! 


for the use of students in divini 


end the 
< | books, and likely 
age to a very wide extent.”——Liserary 





teadi 
exes are 
boards. 
ty, as 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Main ahs van’ a Lexicon of the 
Poe the Use Use of Schools and C: 
jy the Rev. J. BRASSE, B. . 
Lave Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cam. 

“The yo py nication uired in the compilation of 
the Ga Gree ; me » and we . recomm\ 
work.as su “J a destaeresson our sc 
to be + 'y ~used 


to Vi- 


With 


In a few days will be published, 
CENES of WAR; and other Poems. 
ot Renthiiomen a tcenene in the Pyrenees 
“ 
ne South of France,” &c. &c. Foolscap 8vo. 
Diversions of Holl byoots 5 3 or, the Mother’s 
Art yp te By the Author of “ eg Tare « Eliza. 
beth de Bruce.” Thick 18mo. half-bou: 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 








On Thursday, 27th Ni ber wil blished, in 3 vols. 18mo. 
with Engravings, a Second Series of 
(TALES of a GRANDFATHER; being 
Stories taken from the History of Scotland, (from the 

Accession of James the First of rr - & 4%, the Union of the 
Kingdoms). pA Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

ted for Cadell and Co, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London, 


Of whom may be had, 
Tales of a Grandfather, First Series, a new 


edition, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


St. Valentine's Day; or, the Fair Maid of 


° » 6d, 
o 4 ayn ono Perth, by the Author of Waverley, 2d edition, W. 114 


Chronicles of the Canongates by the Author 
of Waverley, 1st Series, 94 edition, 1 

he Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir 
ae, a Bart. (now. first collected,) handsomely printed in 


The Cook’ s Oracle, a new edition, 7s. 6d, 





Ina few days will be published, price 12¢. in crimson silk, or 
with Proof Impressions, on India paper, 1/. 1s. 




















The extraordinary success of the 
induced the Pro 
patron: 
in the formaticn of his present volume; and to secure for it the 
assistance of-so many authors of the hi; 
“peergge. to assert, such a List of Con tors 


“Tendon 





HE KEEPSAKE for 1829. 


Edited by F. MANSEL REYNOLDS. 


he antici to spare no exertion nor ex 


repented to the Public. 
Co. §t. Paul’s Churchyard; and 


e” of last eats has 
'roprietor, ~ the hips of Rieriting the increased 


it eminence, that he 
has 


Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst, Chance, and 
R. Jennings, 2, Poultry. 


jiture 








Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


In a few days will be published, price 8s. 


tendence of, Mr. ’ Charles Hea 


Published by Hurst, Change, ana Co, 65, St. Paul's Charebyard- 


4. Viger on the Idioms of the Greek Lan- HE BIJOU; an Annual of Literature 
guage, translated into English, and abridged, by the Rev. J. Sea- and the Arts for MMustrated with E 
ger. 8vo. 9s, 6d. boards. P memey mes FP Serhancle -R. ae 
‘urner, —T. R.A.— Soir Jesbea 
Of the re ri be had, bound, - eynolds— Holbein —Claude Lorraine — Sa sate a: te. a 
bg mong the Literary Contributions to lume, will 
paterson eGoeek Geansiiter 066 ‘Terenev’  Andsian, Ba | found oi Names of the most celebrated W: the day, toge- 
Gre and, Haglan Piatra Co siry | BEF ah second volume of te Bijou, nae ew Picker 
? 
words added, yo 016 6 s, Eng. Notes, 0 4 6 ing has ca Itis winnie # snail and elegant 
Dictionary of Latin bn a Vocabekery, O 2 0} vith engravings of a r character, may Hep teen gay ca 
Phrases, by Rebert- Greek Exercises, 06 Cla tubjeste of Bagtiah hi history: it G os eesarsets 
son, improved edit. 0 15 0] Latin Dialogues, @ 26] Saempeneetses Bees iy recommend ths year a 
Analecta Latina miaje- Cicero Amicitia et Se- to oar Vendors."_cNewehbe 
of Delsciv's Anal'Gr. 010 ¢ by Barks waa wy. Pickering, Dal » Chancery Lane, London 
zell’s Anal rT. er, 
Robinson's Grecian An- Garam and Agricola The Plates, Sty the | paper, 46, a size, price ue 208.5 
tiquities, 2d edition, 015 0 of Tacitus, English 
7 and 5 by the same, 0 5 
nglis! ictionary: rincipia Offi I ig Works 
SE PPP oe “mf Bln Sia” Motors 
Homeri lias, with En- Ancient and English HE _ENGL iH in PORTUGAL. A 
glish Notes to the Ist istory, 026 commoners Ay the Inip: 
six Books, 012 6] Mythology, 0 2 O/ and Trial or Wiig itish Service, late a 
Homer’s Iliad, Herne, 0 7 0| Cicero de Offciis, with State Prisoner in P Veen by imal Comprising’s 
Gradus, withaut ~ English No 0 ¢6 OTV! of the pa habe itry usider Miguel, 
——. re 76 Qrotiger English Notes, © : $ 2 Pa ee oa Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
. English a » . Private Correspondence Pavid Garri 
Notes, 060 Nepos, with 
Horace, no Notes, 036 Notes with the phan mre ig ‘tow first pul 
A neat edition of Vegi, aa » by Brad- cll 08 The Disoweed: By the Author te ou Pel 
18mo. uthor 
Theseme, with Ee lish kul ius, ditto, 0 2 6\ham.” AN Y “ 
Notes, from Eg id Metam ‘etamorph. dittoO 4 6 jovel, in 4 vols. 
&e. no Ordo, "0 7 6| Latin Prosody, by ditto 0 3 0 4. Memoirs of Scipio de late te Bishop of 
Thesame, with Heyne’s Sacre Histo- Riee and Prato, Reformer in Tuscan: a 
Text, and a Fie, English Notes, 0 2 6 tieeds Gas tCempiled from —o aoe [SS. of 
Latin veten — 010 6 Fusnenciiiieng® 16 that Balt tn the Letters = < abn ene Persons Peremme 96 ‘ 
8s Commen! es, . 
ditto, "010 6 tical Miscellaneous 0 3 6 Roscoe, ‘In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s 
Zavenal, diste, eseia caphast shore 5. The Protestant ; a T “led Reign of 
us: » rypha, | vol. 8vo. 
‘uvenal, Text only, 12mo. 3 6 Sposa tuden’ peo} —- gM Se eee of « De ” and the “White 
Ditto, English Notes, 0 5 6 use at Chocene a 138-0 6. T i A 
Blegantie Latine, | 0 4 6| Ruclid Cards, withPro- ravels ‘in ssyria, Media, and Persia, 
Second Latin Exercises,0 2 6 monstra- including a Journey from Bagdad actoss Mount Zagros, 
First Latin Exercises, 0 1 6 &c. by Brasse, 0 5 6 Pass of Alexander to Hamadan, the} 'Ecbatana, ho go Map 
te eee eS Re 
atin lectus, y t it to ins is, 
Latin Grammar, o2eé6 we, a thence $y. Ghiees ad 7 aa ushire. mo a 
2% . tions oyage down the ian Gulf to Pirates, 
o® Atk for Valps’s edi of theabove and by Ras-el Klymer and Muscat te Bomtny. By J, &. Buck- 
— ingham. 1 vol. 4to. with numerous Engravings. 
7. Tales of the Great St. Bernard. Con- 
IN THE PRESS. tents :—The En; eh oe pk es 
The K . er ber Se eam 's re ey 
About the middle of November will be published wa 


peel gees sies ed. 
cl The Beauties of the C Court oe Charles the 
Edited by the Author of the “ Diary of an Ennuyée,” 
an "at wenty Portraits, engraved by the first Artists. To be 
in Five s price @ls. each; large paper, with 

proofs, al. - aa 


9. The Man of Two Lives, a Narrative, 
written by eae a 2 vols. post Svo. 
«* Whether , or be not, I'll eee swear.” — Shakspeare. 

10. Tales of Woman. 2 vols. post 8vo. Tas. 


ll. Letters from thé - West, containing 
Sketches of Scenery, Manners, ayid’Customs, with Anecdotes 
connected with the first a of the Western Sections of 
the United States. By the Hon. Judge Hall. &vo. 12¢. 
12. Sailors and Saints; a Novel, by the Au- 
thor of the “‘ Naval Sketch Book.” 8 vols. post Bro: 








LONDON: re Brrick, " 4. SCRIPPS, at 
the pra GA FIC. J, a oaferd 
Waterloo » Strand, Moulton Street, 
Street; sold J. 
M h, Ave Maria 


Sa ort rise, 
. Bdinburgh; Smith and Son, and tonal Athi; 
‘Glasgow; and J. Dublin. 





J. MOYES, Toek’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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